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great recipe for summer: luxury that’s wash & wear! 
jersey sports shirts of 100% Acrilan by Van Heusen 


You can't heat these shirts for good taste. 
They look terrific. They're soft and rich. 
They're comfortable, lightweight jersey of 
100% Acrilan. Plus all this, they’re real 
man’s fare . . . rugged enough to take steady 
wear and frequent washings, still hold their 
luxury look and colors . . . thanks to Acrilan 


acrylic fiber. A snap to care for, they go 
into the washing machine at the warm-water 
setting, drip dry, need little if any ironing. 
Van Heusen’s tailoring does these shirts 
proud. They’ll do the same for you! 
Sports Mm by VAN HEUSEN 
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Memo to Advertisers 


Long before the Ben Hogan series appeared in SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED we felt sure that the articles would create 
more comment than anything that had previously appeared 

in the magazine but we didn't even come close to 

anticipating just how great the response would be. It 
seems almost impossible to walk down the street, let 
alone enter an office or go to a party, with hearing 
some comment, praise, or incident concerning the series. 

We have had literally hundreds of requests for extra 
copies. I can only say that we have a limited number of 
tearsheets which we'll be happy to send out as long as 
they last. Just drop me a line, or ask your nearest 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED representative. 


Those of you who know our Associate Advertising 
Manager Bill Curran, know that like so many of 
us, he is a golfer whose enthusiasm for the 
game occasionally exceeds his technical skill. 

So it pleases me to quote an Associated Press 
report on the first round Seminole pro-amateur 
tournament : 

"Gardner Dickinson, of Panama City, Fla. , and 
William G. Curran, Detroit advertising executive, 
shared the lead with 30-31 — 61. Curran, whose 
handicap is 13, helped Dickinson by 11 strokes . " 

All this, after reading only "The Grip" and "The 
Stance" ! I shudder to think of what would have 
happened at the Seminole if all 5 installments 
had gotten into our Bill's hands before the 
tournament started. 

On the remaining flaps of this insert you'll find 
reports from our branch offices on other effects of the 
Hogan series in other parts of the country. 

I think you will agree that they are even more 
important than Curran's Conquest in telling the story of 
the impact of a certain magazine. 



William W. Holman 
Advertising Director 


Note: These memos appear only in copies addressed 
to advertisers and advertising agencies. 


To Bill Holman 


From Dick Haskell, Boston 

From all indications every golfer in Boston is talking 
Hogan. At dinner Saturday, two doctors mentioned that every 
golfing doctor at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital has been 
raving about the illustrations. Explanation for the fact 
that Ravielli has had experience with anatomy came as no 
surprise. President of Acushnet, William Bommer, and Bob 
Eaton, Chas. F. Eaton Co., were particularly high in their 
praise of these first two articles. Several acquaintances 
just taking up golf have already told me that Hogan is going 
to be their bible for learning golf. Even the elevator 
operators in the office building have asked if I could get 
them copies with Hogan articles. Everybody is especially 
high on the drawings. Personally, I am going to Pinehurst 
to try it out. 

To Bill Holman 

From Winn Nance, Los Angeles 

At Palos Verdes Golf Club. Red Eaton, secretary, says 
that nearly everyone at the club has read and is practicing 
or discussing it. Reaction entirely favorable. Bud Oakly, 
club pro, says that first article created immediate 
sensation and he was amused attention paid to grip by 
players of all handicaps. 

To Bill Holman 

From Bill Clark, Cleveland 

Hogan response fantastic from business associates, friends 
and neighbors. 

Snedecor reports it was the talk of the Canterbury Country 
Club locker room yesterday with copies in evidence and 
players practicing and using Hogan techniques. 

Ted Bonda, local Avis manager, used the grip on six holes 
the other day and says his game improved noticeably. 

At Bell Sound Systems sales meeting in Columbus Saturday 
we handed out current issue to the fifty people present. 

Nine men asked about getting Lesson Number One and this is 
being sent to them. 

Bruce Wert of Goodyear read second lesson first and had to 
scour around to find his copy of lesson number one. 

Stan Seward of D'Arcy and John Ragsdale of General Tire 
are saving the series to read all at one time. 

No negative reactions except from some of us duffers who 
know we will never break 80 and feel Hogan is showing us up. 
But this comment is always with a smile. 

(continue on back insert flaps) 



Vitalis makes Olympic champ Bob Mathias' hair look great in the movies, too.* 


New g reaseless way to keep your hair neat all day 


“I like to swim,” says Californian Bob Mathias. “But 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE! 


sun, wind and water are rough on my hair. That’s why I 
use Vitalis. It’s not greasy, and it doesn’t dry out my hair.” 
It’s that simple. Vitalis makes hair easy to manage. Yet 
you never have a greasv look because Vitalis contains 
V-7, the greaseless grooming discovery. What’s more, 
Vitalis provides superb protection against dried-out 
hair and scalp. Try new Vitalis. You’ll like it. 

* lie's utitlrr contract to Batliic-Paiunna Productions, producers of 
“Legend of the Lost." 


VITALIS Hair Tonic 




ANOTHER FINE FROOUCT OF 


BRISTOL-MYERS 
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When Time 

Decides the Issue... 

Omega Decides the Time... 



In the world of sports, no other watch 
can challenge the supremacy of 
Omega . . . official watch of the Olym- 
pic Games. This unrivalled expression 
of svovM-wule confidence in Omega 
accuracy is firmly based on Omega’s 
remarkable performance at the 
world’s leading observatories. When 
you own an Omega, you enjoy the 
highest attainment in the science of 
timekeeping ... as well as a watch of 
striking beauty. 




° Self-winding, wafer, shock 
d dust-resistant, Modes in stainless steel and pre- 
cious gold from $95 to $400 Other fine Omega watches 
tor men and women from $75 to $9,500. met. Fed. ta». 
Write Omega. 655 Madison Ave . New York 21, tor tree 
booklet “C" and name of nearest jeweler. 


OMEGA 

THE WATCH THE WORLD HAS LEARNEO TO TRUST 
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DICK MOEGLE, San Francisco 49ers' 
defensive halfback, wears Jantzen's 
authentic clan-tartan boxer trunks, of 
fine, imported Cotton Poplin. All-elas- 
ticized waistband, and styled accord- 
ing to the Jantzen Sportswear for 
Sportsmen Code. Sizes 28-44, $4.95. 
At leading stores. 


/ m sportswear for sportsmen 


Jantzen Inc.. Portland 8. Oregon 
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USH-BUTTON 

nderCast 

A push of the button— s-w-i-s-h of the rod 
— PRESTO— you’re Push-Button fishing. 
Bait casting AND spinning advantages. 
Ask your dealer about machined gears, 
smo-o-ih drag, non-res er.se crank, rug- 
ged construction— other outstanding 
; features. No. 1 5 with line, SI9.95 

Send tor S new lifthinQ nooxlcts — FREE 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 

KALAMAZOO. 

MICHIGAN 
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HIS week a sun-tanned Roy 
Terrell walked into the office, 
fresh from the baseball training 
camps. Like a number of other edi- 
\ t I ri i £ tors, writers and photographers, 
* Terrell had spent most of the spring 
and part of the winter readying 
Sports Illustrated’s opening line- 
up for the baseball season -one that 
you’ll see next week in our second annual Special Baseball 
Issue. 

On paper, as the saying goes, the lineup looks to me like a 
pennant winner. And that's as it should be for, unlike the 
Yankees and the Indians, the Dodgers and the Pirates, it’s 
on paper that Sports Illustrated plays its most important 
games. 

Batting in first position: An introduction to the coming 
season by Robert Creamer, also fresh from Florida. 

Second: A new work by the famous poet and lifetime 
baseball fan, Ogden Nash— Decline and Fall of a Roman 
Umpire. 

Third: A color portfolio of some of baseball’s greatest 
active stars who for varying reasons this year are especially 
on the spot. 

Fourth, in the cleanup spot: 32 pages of Scouting Reports 
on all 16 major league clubs, based on current spring train- 
ing surveys. 

Fifth: A revolutionary inquiry into the science of pitching 
by Rear Admiral Dan Gallery which is bound to put some 
new baseball thoughts into some old baseball heads. 

Sixth: This one will start a rhubarb: a prejudiced piece by 
a frankly prejudiced fan, James Murray, who suggests some 
new standards for election to the Hall of Fame. 

Seventh: Revealing, unusual and useful baseball statistics, 
prepared by and appearing only in Sports Illustrated. 

Eighth: A look at baseball’s distaff si«e which brings to 
the foreground some of the more delightful aspects of its 
background. 

Ninth: Pat on the Back — for the umpires, who don’t 
get many of them after the season starts. 

Sports Illustrated’s lineup, of course, has a strong bench 
behind it. But perhaps the best part of all, when it comes 
to bat next week, is that this is one lineup you can stick 
with all season long. 




DUNLOP 



ALL-WEATHER 
GOLF SHOES 


Handsome, two-tone, all- 
weather shoe with rubber 
sole, rubber impregnated 
canvas uppers. Made on 
comfortable arch support- 
ing last. Cleats specially 
designed for bad weather 
golfing assure good grip 
regardless of ground 
conditions. 



TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION 

Sporting Goods Division 

500 Fifth Avanuo • Naw York 36. N. Y. 
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BEFORE TEST 


AFTER TEST 



3. SHORT IRON TO THE GREEN 4. SIDEHILL LIE ON THE 7tm 



5. COMING OUT OF HEAVY ROUGH 6. LONG IRON TO THE GREEN 



7. CHIP FROM THE APRON 8. SINKING A SIX-FOOTER 


Tougher, whiter, easier to identify. . . 

New 1957 

Spalding AIR-FLITE 


New miracle golf ball passes 
punishing all-iron test! 

To prove the toughness of the amazing new 
1957 Spalding AIR-FLITE, we asked a scratch 
handicap golfer to play a new AIR-FLITE for 
18 holes— with only a set of irons in his bag! 

The un-retouched photos above show the in- 
credible durability of the new AIR-FLITE. After 
18 deadly holes of straight iron play, the 
air-flite looks almost as good as it did on the 
first tee. And it still has plenty of life left. too. 

The secret is in Spalding’s exclusive DURA- 
TIIIN cover, with an amazing new indelible 
white finish that really keeps its shine, hole 
after rugged hole, washing after washing. 

If you haven’t tried the 1957 version of this 
high -compression beauty, do so your next round. 
Distinct new markings, exceptional durability 
and long-lasting whiteness put this famous high- 
compression ball farther out front than ever. 

Get new Spalding AIR-FLITES at your 
Spalding dealer’s— 3 for $3.75. All Spalding 
merchandise is unconditionally guaranteed. 

The 1957 Spalding AIR-FLITE will outplay and 
outlast any other ball your dealer sells! 


fipALDiiMG 

sets the pace in sports 
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COVER: A. Wells Peck 
Photograph by Ham Knopf 


Dedicated and determined, the chairman of the board of 
Peck & Peck here personifies the millions of fishermen who 
are turning out in the early weeks of April for the opening of 
the trout season. For what Mr. Peck and fellow anglers will 
find in streams and ponds across the country, see page 71. 
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HANG ON AND PRAY 14 

Victory comes to a doubling jockey in the Grand National. .4s related from Aintree by Whitney Tower. 

Meanwhile, back in the States, Bold Ruler is caught in the middle by the Jones boys 

ACKUS MARACKUS AT OHIO 22 

For 20 years Ohio Stale’s divers have ruled their sport. Coles Phinizy tells how this came to be) 

THE MAN WHO MAKES THE INDIANS RUN 33 

A look at Cleveland’s Kerby Farrell, who believes you can't win by stopping at second. By ROY Terrell 

THE LATEST DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 37 

The Hungarian Olympians complete their coast-to-coasl Freedom Tour and record it all in snapshots 

WHOOMPH! GOES THE RIDER 54 

A spectator's alert camera records a sensational spill at the Maryland Hunt Club. Two pages In Color 

BEN HOGAN’S MODERN FUNDAMENTALS OF GOLF. PART V 58 

The greatest golfer of our time concludes his lessons with a summary and review 

THE TROUT ARE WAITING 71 


As the 1957 season opens, Thomas H. Lineaweaver presents a state-by-stale survey for the eager angler 

PENNANTS ARE WON IN THE SPRING 74 

So said John McGrow; and here Frank Frisch, one of his great stars, fondly recalls the hard-boiled era 
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NEXT WEEK: THE BASEBALL ISSUE 


AN ISSUE TO READ AND REREAD 

A REFERENCE TO USE ALL SEASON 

RESERVE A COPY IN ADVANCE 

SEE YOUR NEWSDEALER 
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SPECIAL 

BASEBALL 

ISSUE 


f PREVIEW OF THE NEW SEASON 
^ 32 PAGES OF SCOUTING REPORTS 
C PHONY HALL OF FAMERS 
t IN COLOR: STARS ON THE SPOT 
ft SPECIAL DRAWINGS 
7 OGDEN NASH • ADMIRAL GALLERY 


PLAY BALL! 








Poor nas mileage and performance result from engine 
deposits that steal horsepower. Pennzoil with Z-7 
halts these “hoss thieves.” It's The Tough-Film* 1005 
Pennsylvania motor oil, blended with permanently 
active Z-7 to keep your engine powerfully clean for 
keeps. Ask for Pennzoil with Z-7 by name. 

IN EVERY STATE. AT DEALERS WHO Care TOR YOUR CAR 
YOU^S. ANO IN CANADA AT DEALERS 

PENNZOIL' 

j, ■* - / Y«llow Pages 


Sound your Z . . . insist on Pennzoil 



CARL BRAUN 



iVf«' York 
Knickerbockers 


Yes. It wouldn't even 
be a contest. We'd 
kill them. Most of the 
small men, up to 6'o", 
were centers once and 
can pivot. A team of 
George Yardleyof Fort Wayne, Paul Arizin 
of the Warriors and Bill Sharman, Jim Los- 
eutoff and BobCousyof the Celtics couldn't 
be beaten. I'd probably be a substitute. 


OOLPH SCHAYES 



Syracuse Nationals 


No. In my estimation, 
the most important 
thing in basketball is 
getting the rebound. 
The bigger men get 
the rebounds and then 
start the ball toward the other team's bas- 
ket. The more rebounds a team gels, the 
more tries they have for the basket. I'd 
love to play those little guys. 


SPORTS II I IISTRATFO 




JIMMY JEMAIL'S 


HOTBOX 


The Question: 


Do you agree with Gene Shue 
of the Fort Wayne Pistons 
who says that a basketball 
team composed of little men 
up to 6 feet 5 inches could 
beat a team of tall men 6 feet 
5 inches and over? 

The question on explorers, scheduled 
for this week, has been postponed 



Generally, no, but it 
can happen. Even if 
we had our choice of 
players 6 feet oand un- 
der, we wouldn't stand 
a chance in a 1 0-game 
series. In one game, maybe. Why don't you 
ask the publisher of Sports Illustrated to 
promote this game annually and start a 
pension fund for basketball players? 


lioston Celtics 


GEORGE VERGARA 

Mayor of 

A Jew Rochelle , N.Y. 


I can't go along with 
Gene Shue. He’s a 
small man like I am, 
6'12". I'm an old foot- 
ball end. Today I'd 
have li t tie chance snar- 
ing a pass against a really big end like 
Harlon Hill of the Chicago Bears. Men 
under 6 feet 5 inches would be as handi- 
capped in basketball. 



BILL HALLORAN 

Onetime, football 
referee 

Providence, R.I. 

You might be able to 
assemble one team of 
very big men that 
could lick all comers, 
but that would be all. 
There’s not more than 
a half-dozen of them playing basketball. 
The other really big guys are still in the 
goon stage. Any number of smaller teams 
could be assembled to beat them. 

continued 





Warn Appreciation / 

Black & White Scotch Whisky has been 
warmly appreciated by folks through- 
out the world for generation after gen- 
eration. That’s because its quality and 
character never change! 


BLACK & WHITE 4 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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These French Shriner Slip-Ons 
are "shoe-ins” for (op honors 
in (he leisure class. Ease into 
a pair and enjoy the 
firm-but-flexible feeling of 
the most comfortable dress 
casuals you’ve ever known. 
Tasteful styling and superb 
French Shriner craftsmanship 
mark (hem as pace-setters 
in any field. 


Style 419 


HOTBOX 

continued 


JOE LAPCHICK 


Basketball roach 
St. John’s University 


” ] Yes, the small men, 

I including Cousy and 

- “'jl Sharman, would press 

all over the court and 
win. This game was 
“ going to be played in 

Boston, but never was. Why doesn't Sports 
Illustrated promote it in Madison Square 
Garden? Red Auerbach, Celtic coach, and I 
would love to coach the little men. 


G. HERBERT McCRACKEN 

Publisher 
Scholastic Coach 
magazine 

It would be no contest. 
The team of big men 
would win easily. To- 
day's big man is high- 
ly flexible and agile, 
with excellent reflexes 
and fair speed. A team of Cousvs couldn't 
handle Maurice Stokes (6'7"), Mel Hutch- 
ins (6'6’i, Neil Johnston (6'8">, Dolph 
Schayes i6'8"> and Bob Pettit l6'9'). 


Rochester Royals 


Yes and no. It can 
happen because, in col- 
leges, teams made up 
of small men have 
often licked the big 
fellows. Bui it depends 
on who the big fellows are. If the best five 
big men in our league played together. I 
don't think t hut any team of players under 
6 feet 5 inches could beat them. 


MAURICE STOKES 




Style 424. Black Cplf Wave Tassel Slip-On $22.95 
Style 419. Brown Shrunken Veal Overfay Slip-On $1 9.95 

Other styles from $19.95 

R€A/CH ^ HM HE 

443 Albany St., Boston 10. Mass, 
at our own stores and selected dealers coast to coast 


A. L. (SHORTY) HARDMAN 



Sports Editor 
Charleston, W. Vo. 
Gazette 

No. Let's face it. A 
man of 6'8 W used to 
be a basketball freak. 
Today he’s a well-co- 
ordinated, speedy in- 
dividual with a dis- 
tinct advantage over the small player. I'll 
have to disagree with Shue. Height is of 
the essence, and the big boys will always 
prevail under the present rules. 
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UNION OIL COMPANY OP CALIFORNIA 

Lot Angeles: Union Oil Bldg. • New York: 46 Rockefeller Plata • Chicago: 1612 Bankers Bldg. • Philadelphia: Eastwlck Ave. * Edoewood St. 

Boelon: 214 Harvard Ave. • Kansas City, Mo.: 612 W. 47th SI. • Oallam: 31J Fidelity Union Lila Bldg. • New Orleans: 644 Nat‘1 Bank ol Commerce Bldg. 
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DAD . pack a playground 
full of fun into a few square feet of space with a 


SEAMLESS 



All across the country, the popu- 
larity of Tether Ball is growing by 
leaps and bounds— both on school 
playgrounds and home back yards. 

It takes so little space, requires so 
little equipment, yet it’s crammed 
full of fun and exercise. Invites 
healthy competition, too, for all 
members of the family. 

Unlike other Tether Balls, Tether 
Balls by SEAMLESS have no hard 
metal insert to bruise young hands. 

Complete with rope, they have a 

strong Nylon rope loop. Waterproof, scuff-resistant, specially constructed 
to take long, hard use. See Tether Balls by SEAMLESS, now on display at 
your local Sporting Goods dealer. 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 

THE 5EAMLE55 RUBBER COMPANY 

NEW HAVEN 3, CONN.. U. $. A. 


COMING 

EVENTS 


FRIDAY, APRIL 5 
Basketball 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americas. Hershey, 

■ lony Anthony vs. Chuck Spieser light heavyweight elim- 

• ination bout (1? rds). Detroit, 10 p m (N8C) 

Dog Trials 

long Island Retriever Field Trial Club. Westhampton 
Beach, N.Y. (through April 7). 

Golf 

■ The Masters Tournament Augusta Ga Ser/md day (2nd. 

• 3rd & 4th days on TV and radio. 5 p.m.. CBS ) 

22nd Annual Midwest Amateur Goll Tournament. French 
Lick. Ind. (through April 7). 

Handball 

7th Annual U.S. National Championships. Dallas (through 
Aput 13). 

Florida East Coast Juniors Championships. Daytona Beach, 
Fla. (through April 7). 

SATURDAY. APRIL 6 
Auto Racing 

SCCA Palm Springs Sports Car Races. Palm Springs, 
Calit. (through April 7). 

Baseball 
(Exhibition games) 

■ Brooklyn v Milwaukee. Dallas. 2.30 p.m. (NBC). 

• Cleveland vs New York Giants. Houston. 2 15 p m (CBS). 

Basketball 

2nd Annual International Little Guys Basketball Tourna- 
ment. final day, Highwood. Illinois. 

(Professional) 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americas Detroit. 
National Basketball Assn, thud game in 7-game series ol 
playoffs. St Louis vs. Boston. St. Louis 

Boating 

Service Academies Sailing Championships. Annapolis. 
Md (through April 7). 

UCLA vs Southern California, crew race. San Pedro 
Harbor. Calif. 

Boat Show 

Houston Boat. Sports £ Travel Show. Houston (through 
April 14). 

Bowling 

National Men's Doubles Championship. Houston (through 
April 7). 

Horse Racing 

Bay Meadows Derby, $50,000. 3-yt. -olds. I 1 16 rn Bay 
Meadows. Calif 

Cherry Blossom Handicap $10,000. 3-yr -olds & up (fillies 
& mares) 6 I., laurel Md 

Fort Lauderdale Handicap. $25,000, 3-yr -olds & up, 
1 1 16 m.. Gultstream Park Fla. 

The Swill. $20,000, 3-yr.-olds, 6 I., Jamaica. N Y. 

Shooting 

Tulare County Gun Club Trapshoot. Visalia. Calif. 

Skating 

Northeastern Indoor Speed Skating Championships, 
Lynn, Mass. 

Skiing 

North American Alpine Championships, Squaw Valley, 
Calif (through April 7). 

Tennis 

Pro matches, Rosewall vs. Gonzales. East Orange. N.J. 

Track & Field 

Texas Relays, Austin. Texas 

Women's Indoor Meet. Cleveland. 

SUNDAY, APRIL 7 
Basketball 

(Professional) 

Hail.-m 1,1 u II. r . ( -.11. |-' All A ii . i . i ’I. 

National Basketball Assn lourth game in 7-game senes 
of playoffs. St. Louis vs. Boston. St. Louis 

Golf 

1st Annual Babe Zahatias Goll Tournament, all Florida 
courses (through April 14) 

Soccer 

U.S. Soccer team vs Mexico, Mexico City. 

Tennis 

Pro matches, Rosewall vs. Gonzales. Troy. N.Y 

MONDAY, APRIL 8 
Basketball 

Harlem Globetrotters vs College All-Americas. Louis- 

continued on page IS 

•See local listing. 
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The Marino- cool luxury in a business 
shoe — leatlwr and Roma Silk 


You’re looking at a pair of 
stepping-out shoes built to give 
you stay-at-home comfort from 
the very first time you slip 
them on. 

They're a slipper-soft moc toe 
style with Roma Silk, a luxuri- 
ous new shantung, up front. And 


the Marino gives you Roblee's 
famous "open-collar feeling" — a 
supple blend of select leather and 
style that makes them as flexible 
as your foot. 

You really have to feel this 


extraordinary comfort to believe 
it. So why not slip on a pair to 
get set for summer? Black and 
Grey, or Brown and Tan, and all- 
over Black. Roblee Division, 
Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 


by ROBLEE 1395 







May we direct 
your attention and 
admiration to 


C ymw/iat&u?' 

PIMASHEEN 

WOVEN OF SUPIMA® 


~ 7 'U* 



For weight... pianissimo! For looks... fortissimo! For quality. ..crescendo! That’s why men join in 
praise of Reeves’ Pimasheen. This completely washable luxury broadcloth has a high luster, 
an incredible strength and a silkier hand because it’s woven of Supima, the champagne of 
cottons. And Manhattan has added the Golden Needle accompaniment-maestro tailoring 
with custom-quality details. 

Shirt. $5.95; Sport Shirt, $5.00; Pajamas, S8.95; Undershorts, S2.50; Pure Silk Tie, $2.50. 
See Pimasheen in a variety of colors at your Manhattan dealer, prestissimo. 

THE MANHATTAN SHIRT CO.. 444 MADISON AVEN U E. N E W YO R K 22 ©TV'' 




COMING EVENTS 

continued from page 10 


m Waller Cartier vs. Jack La Bua. middleweights (10 rds.). 
St. Nick's. New York, 10 30 p.m. (DuMont). 

National AAU Boxing Championships, Boston (through 
April 10). 

Tennis 

Pro matches, Rosewall vs. Gonzales. Rochester. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 9 
Basketball 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americas. Kansas 
City. Mo. 

Boxing 

(wart Potg.eler «. Him? Valdes. heavyweights (10 rds ). 
Portland. Ore. 


WEDNESDAY, April 10 
Basketball 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americas. Seattle. 

Boxing 

■ Davey Moore vs. Gil Cadilli. featherweights (10 rds.), 
• Miami. 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Ralph Dupas vs. Vince Martinez, welterweights (10 rds.). 
New Orleans. 


Horse Racing 

The Prioress. $20,000, 3-yr.-old fillies, 6 1.. Jamaica. N Y. 


Lacrosse 

Duke vs. Virginia. Durham. N.C. 

Tennis 

Pro matches. Rosewall vs. Gonzales. Cleveland. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 11 
Basketball 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americas. Logan. 
Utah. 

Boating 

Out Island Regatta. Georgetown, Nassau. Bahamas 
(through April 14). 

Bowling 

Women's International Bowling Congress Tournament, 
Dayton (through May 27). 

Golf 

Dallas Women's Open. $7,500. Dallas (through April 11). 
20th Greater Greensboro Open Golf Tournament. SIS. 000. 
Greensboro. N.C. (through April 14). 

Shooting 

Fresno Skeet & Trap Club Trapshoot, Fresno, Calif, 
(through April 14). 

FRIDAY, APRIL 12 
Boxing 

■ Chico Vciar vs. Ralph Tiger Jones, middleweights (10 
• rds ). Syracuse. N Y . 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Track & Field 

Queens-lona Relays. Randall's Island. N.Y 

SATURDAY. APRIL 13 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Late Model Convertible Races, Greensville. S.C. 

Baseball 

(Exhibition games) 

■ Dodgers vs. Yankees. Brooklyn. I 45 p m. (CBS) 

■ Baltimore vs. Cincinnati. Baltimore. 2 p.m. (NBC). 

Joey Giardetto vs. Rory Calhoun, middleweights (10 rds ). 
Cleveland. 

Horse Racing 

Biscayno Bay Handicap, S25.000. 3-yr.-olds. 1 1/16 m.. 
Gullstream Park. Fla. 

Chesapeake Trial $10,000, 3-yr.-olds, 6 I . Laurel. Md. 
Robert O'Brien Memorial Handicap. $15,000. 3-yr.-olds 
R up. 1 I 16 m , Bay Meadows, Calif. 

The Gotham. $25.000, 3-yr.-olds, 1 1 16m.. Jamaica. N.Y. 

Horse Show 

All-Arabian Show, Las Vegas, Nev. (through April 14). 

Hunt Racing 

Block House Hunt Races. Tryon, N.C. 

Middleburg Hunt Race Association. Middlesburg. Va. 

My Lady's Manor Point to Point, Monkton, Md. 

Locrosse 

Army vs. Rutgers. West Point, N Y. 

Johns Hopkins vs. Princeton. Baltimore. 

Yale vs. RPI. New Haven. Conn. 

Shooting 

Thomas H. Lawrence Memorial and Marathon Trapshoot, 
Travers Island. N.Y. (through April 14). 

Skiing 

National Veterans Downhill & Slalom Championships, 
Soda Springs. Calif (through April 14). 

SUNDAY, APRIL 14 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR Grand National Division. Langhome. Pa. 
NASCAR Late Model Convertible Races, Wilson, N.C. 

Basketball 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Americas, Denver. 
*See local listing. 
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Style Majors 


Major Smarfness 



l WVi 





Let Varsity Town's exclusive, sparkling blend of luxurious Silk 
and gentle Lamb’s Wool bestow on you the glorious feel of style 
leadership plus light-as-a-whisper comfort. Equally smart to wear 
novy and thru the summer. In refreshing Shadow Stripes, Gala 
Glens and Cheerful Checks. Trim, Straitly modeled. 


Featured by 800 Leading Style Stores, including: 



Lytton's, Chicago 
Cook's, St. Paul 
Loar l White, Clarksburg 
Taylor's, Charleston 
Arch Wilson, Springfield 
Frank A. Stith, Winston-Salem 
Winter Co., New Castle 
Hannah's, Johnson City 


John David, New York 
Parks-Chambers, Atlanta 
Kositchek's, Lansing 
Goldsmith's, Mansfield 
W. B. Doran, Rockford 
Ball Stores, Muncie 
Welsh & Levy, Baton Rouge 
The Hub, Steubenville 


The H. A. Seinsheimer Co. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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HANG 

ON 

AND 

PRAY 


The 120-year-old Grand National, 
world’s greatest jumping race, 
was a triumph for a jockey who 
didn’t quite believe in himself 

by WHITNEY TOWER 



THE BATTLECROUND AT AINTREE. A SCENE 


T he sprawling race course at Aintree, 
on the outskirts of the factory dis- 
trict of Liverpool, is neither pretty nor 
fashionable. From the infield it looks 
at first like a Churchill Downs without 
a roof and twin spires. There are few 
comforts: most stand to watch the 
races, and if anyone dared suggest that 
an escalator and a few more seats might 
be in order, he would be considered 
quite out of his mind. No change has 
been recommended for years. 

Grand National Day last week was 
a typical one. In place of even a single 


ray of sunlight the sky let down a dark, 
dreary overcast curtain of solid haze. 
From atop the stands spectators could 
see— at the most— 21 of the 30 jumps. 
The crowd flowed in and took positions 
all over the grounds. Many went to 
the fences, particularly to Becher’s 
Brook and Valentine’s Brook, two 
treacherous obstacles 5 feet high and 
over 3 feet wide, with water in the 
ditches on the drop side. Others lined 
up along the course's only water jump 
— 15 feet wide and 2 feet deep — fright- 
ening enough from the stands, purely 


and simply murderous from up close. 

Half an hour before the race the 
horses came to the paddock, a square 
walking ring brightened only by a cir- 
cular tulip bed in the center. Only now 
did the real excitement of the day be- 
gin. Thirty-five horses walking peace- 
fully around under the gaze of thou- 
sands — each animal displaying his 
name on a quarter-sheet— each looking 
more massive and beautiful than the 
next. Big-boned creatures with tremen- 
dous muscle, walking in the haze and 
wondering, perhaps, why all the fuss, 
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why the intent faces, why the growing 
excitement. Then, finally, the en- 
trance of the jockeys for a last-minute 
conference with owners and trainers. 
Many riders wore their overcoats or 
raincoats to the paddock as a brisk 
wind and mild drizzle set in. 

The big moment drew near. A scurry 
now back to position in the stands, and 
then— even if you didn’t know one 
horse from the other or had never seen 
them before — a completely s wept-away 
feeling of deep emotion as the horses 
came one by one onto the track. Each 

APRIL 8. 1957 


was proudly led by his head lad as the 
rider sat stiffly upright looking out 
upon a tidal wave of humanity come 
to watch the jumping spectacle of all 
time. Past the stands they walked — 
slowly and majestically— 35 horses in 
a row. High in the stands a lady neatly 
tailored in tweeds turned to a com- 
panion: “Aren’t they beautiful and 
lovely? I almost feel like crying when 
you think that in a few minutes some 
of them might be dead or frightfully 
bashed up.” She cried. 

A few hundred yards past the stands 


the parade halted. Each horse wheeled 
gracefully and cantered down the line 
to the starting post. As they lined up, 
the 35 jockeys almost knee to knee, 
the white flag went up and an un- 
emotional, explicitly clear loudspeaker 
voice broke the tension while at the 
same time propelling a new wave of 
excitement: “They are under starter’s 
orders.” Every field glass went into 
focus. Not a word was said. Maybe 
150,000 people standing— ready— and 
waiting. And dead silence. In Lord 
continued 
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continued 

Sefton’s private box the American own- 
er, Raymond Guest, standing beside 
Ambassador John Hay (Jock) Whitney, 
leveled his glasses on his 8-year-old 
gelding Virginius, and as he did the 
barrier flew up and 35 horses sprang 
away to meet the test. 

A thundering horde stampeded an 
eighth of a mile on the flat to the first 
fence. Britain’s champion jumping 
jockey, Fred Winter, and his 20-to-l 
shot, Sundew, were in the first flight. 
Raymond Guest found Virginius as 
the charging wave of horses took the 
jump. All but three bobbed up on the 
other side. One of the three that went 
down was Virginius. Raymond Guest 
looked carefully again to make sure it 


was his horse. It was. He turned away, 
dropped his glasses. ‘‘It’s a hell of a 
long run for a short slide,” he said, and 
then went back to watching. 

Sundew, an 11-year-old chestnut 
gelding, ran his own race in his own 
sweet time. At the fourth fence Ar- 
morial III, the leader up to that time, 
went down, and Sundew took over to 
do things his way— jumping unlike a 
great horse but popping over every- 
thing in sight and running on without 
the complication of any interference. 
Winter looked around him, and as the 
challengers went down one by one he 
might have become confident. But he 
didn’t. Over the 15-foot water jump, 
and Sundew nearly had it. He caught 
himself and struggled on. “As we start- 
ed the second time round,” said Win- 
ter, “I never thought we’d do it. My 


horse wasn’t jumping properly, and I 
kept thinking he was going to fold up 
on me if we ever had a serious chal- 
lenge.” The challenge came as they 
went into Valentine’s the second time. 
Athenian ranged up to head the lead- 
er, but before Fred Winter could ready 
himself for a real duel the threat was 
over. Athenian went down, and Sun- 
dew was virtually home free. But even 
after crossing the last fence, Winter 
wasn’t sure. "I couldn’t believe it. I 
just couldn’t," he said. 

Sundew was rolling at the finish and 
could barely make it back to the un- 
saddling enclosure, where he stood 
panting and steaming while his own- 
ers, Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey Kohn, 
gathered around. "You know,” a friend 
reminded Fred Winter, “that horse 
was up for sale two weeks ago for 
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$10,000, but there were no takers. Now 
you’re both more famous than ever.” 
Winter started peeling off his clothes 
in the weighing room by the fire. “I 
don’t know about being more famous,” 
he replied with a smile, “but I do 
know we were bloody lucky. Yes, sir, 
bloody lucky, that’s what you’ve got 
to be to win the National.” He looked 
about him for a waiter. “Say,” he 
said, “I think it’s about time we had a 
little champagne, don’t you?” 

This was a Grand National rela- 
tively without incident (although 24 
horses fell), considering that since its 
inception at Liverpool in 1837 this 
event has provided just about every 
imaginable race course drama. More 
than once riders, like brave soldiers 
with a silent and yet mutual feeling 
continued 
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SOME AMERICANS SMILED, TOO— BEFORE TAXES 



HANG ON AND PRAY 

continued 

of desperation, have helped each other 
stay seated on dead-tired but equally 
brave horses. And only a year ago 
came what was probably the National’s 
everlasting moment of tragedy. Devon 
Loch, carrying the colors of the Queen 
Mother, cleared the 30th and last 
fence of this terrifying course of 4 
miles and 856 yards with a long lead. 
As his jockey, Dick Francis, steered 
him toward the winning post just 495 
yards away, the crowd of 200,000 
doffed hats and roared a royal salute 
—as did millions of fellow Britishers 
throughout the Empire— but abrupt- 
ly, with barely 100 yards to go, Devon 


lapsed directly in front of the stands. 
When Rider Francis got down and 
wept unashamedly a good part of the 
racing world felt like weeping with him. 

There is no American counterpart to 
the Grand National, for steeplechasing 
is dwindling every year in the United 
States, whereas the jumping program 
of the National hunt is a major and 
integral part of the English racing cal- 
endar. British racegoers know — and 
study— form on jumpers with the same 
devout enthusiasm which they give to 
flat racers. Few of them agree on just 
what it is that constitutes a jumping 
champion, but everyone will concede 
that in the Grand National the element 
of pure chance plays the primary role. 
Favorites rarely win. The best horse 
does not always win. Loose horses run 


about causing havoc all over the course. 
But to win you must have a dead-fit 
horse running for you. He must be fit, 
yes, but he must be a good jumper, 
because the Aintree obstacles are tough. 

When you walk the course you do so 
in amazement — in utter disbelief that 
any creature could safely navigate over 
two miles of country and 16 fences— 
most of them sturdy thorn, 5 feet tall 
with virtually no give to them— and 
then start in on the same horrifying 
procedure all over again. 

There has always been plenty of 
argument about just what ingredients 
(aside from sheer luck) go into the mak- 
ing of a Grand National-winning com- 
bination. In the early days of steeple- 
chasing, it was commonly believed that 
any good man to hounds was your hest 
bet in a race because be would know 
his horse, would be capable of picking 
his jumping spots, was a qualified judge 
of pace and usually knew the country 
over which he was riding. Even today 
the hunting people of England— and 
there are many of them— would find 
little fault with the advice given by an 
old trainer back in 1883 to Count 
Charles Kinsky (who won the Grand 
National with his own mare Zoedone): 
“Ride just as if you were out hunting 
the first time around. After that, and 
not before, you may begin to look about 
you and see what the others are doing.” 

That was the long-held, traditional 
view of the fox-hunting school. Last 
week in Liverpool, however, there was 
at least one y.oung man who wasn’t 
willing to accept that advice. His name 
was Fred Winter, the champion jump- 
ing jockey of all England, a determined 
man with a serious look about him and 
all the poise of a great professional. 
Thursday at the dinner dance before 
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Loch s stamina gave out and he col- 


SURPRISED BUT HAPPY FRED WINTER RETURNS SUNDEW TO AINTREE'S WINNER'S ENCLOSURE 




the race, Fred Winter expressed a more 
modern outlook: ‘‘I really think we 
professionals have the edge. Not for 
our riding ability, but because we have 
to appreciate the importance of speed. 
The fox hunter may know everything 
there is to know about his horse and his 
fences, but he never has to go as fast as 
his horse will carry him. The only way 
to learn about jumping races is to ride 
in them for experience gained by run- 
ning at fast speeds.” 

WHY GO TO BED? 

Fred Winter, a handsome man of 
30 years (weight 135, height 5 feet 4 
inches) was relaxed and enjoying him- 
self the night before the big race. He 
sipped steadily on a glass of champagne 
till after midnight and told his friends 
proudly how he had — only six weeks 
ago— become the father of twin daugh- 
ters. “I’m riding a horse tomorrow 
called Sundew,” he said. "I’ve ridden 
him twice before in it, and both times 
we went down. I'm not particularly on 
edge because I frankly don't think we 
have much of a chance. And if you're 
wondering why I’m not in bed long 
ago, just what’s the point in going to 
bed and thinking about the race? I pre- 
fer the party!” 

He was asked if he was nervous. “I 
think a jockey is nervous before any 
race whether he shows it or not,” was 
the champion’s reply. “Probably more 
so in the Grand National than in most 
races. You realize that if you have a fall 
you could be hurt — and possibly badly 
hurt. But you also realize that if you 
don’t fall you might actually be the 
winner! I’m not particularly bothered 
by either thought at the moment be- 
cause Sundew just doesn’t appear to be 
a horse that can go that far.” Win- 


ter looked around meditatively at the 
swirling figures on the ballroom floor of 
the Hotel Adelphi. “I’m going to try 
something different with my horse this 
time. He's a big horse, 17 hands 2, and 
with a tremendous stride. Most horses 
with big strides sail off the ground in a 
long, wide arc, but Sundew is different. 
He goes in close to his fences and just 
pops over, like a little horse would. He 
likes to run in front, too. There’s no 
holding him, and the more I see him 
the more convinced I am that he’s got 
to have things his own way or not at 
all. Before, I've tried to make the horse 
jump the way I wanted him to, but I 
think it’s time for a change. In tomor- 
row’s National I’m going to let Sun- 
dew run his own race. All I'll worry 
about is hanging on!” 


The next afternoon Fred duly hung 
on, and thereby registered the greatest 
triumph of his career. It was his first 
National, and a most unusual one, too. 
It has never before happened in mod- 
ern times that a horse which has twice 
failed in this race should come back and 
win it at the third try. 

Mrs. Geoffrey Kohn must have felt 
that fate had reserved special compen- 
sation for her. She was an original part- 
owner of last year’s National winner, 
E.S.B., but relinquished her share to a 
friend and neighbor before that horse’s 
sensational success. Her coming back 
this year to win the race is a coinci- 
dence, as is pointed out by the Sporting 
Life, the bible of British horsemen, 
which is “more like a film script than 
sober fact.” end 
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ARCARO IN THE MIDDLE 


O N home shores, the race of the week— and as many a 
racing fan thought, of many weeks— was the mile-and- 
an-eighth Florida Derby at Gulfstream Park. Odds-on fa- 
vorite was the Wheatley Stable’s Bold Ruler, last year’s 
king of the 2-year-olds (SI, Dec. 10), trained by Sunny Jim 
Fitzsimmons and ridden by Eddie Arcaro. But out to beat 
the favorite was Calumet Farm’s one-two team of Gen. 


Duke and Iron Liege, trained by Jimmy Jones and ridden 
by Willie Hartack and Dave Erb. In flanking tandem, the 
Calumet colts tested Bold Ruler down the stretch. ‘‘I 
looked over one shoulder,” said Arcaro wryly, “and there 
came Iron Liege; I looked over the other and there came the 
Duke.” As the unusual picture on the opposite page shows, 
he and Bold Ruler did well to finish second (see page 57). 




yards from the finish of Florida Derby, the Rig Three of 
this winter's 3-year-old crop roar down the furrowed stretch of 
Gulfstream Park— with favored Bold Ruler, Arcaro up, Hanked 
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In his own choice words, Coach Mike Peppe protests a harsh rule that robbed his 
divers of NCAA titles but won't keep them from winning the Nationals this week 


M any years ago, when footballs 
were almost round and shortstops 
wore mustaches, men argued as fiercely 
as they do today about what college 
was best in what sport. In that day the 
arguments seldom included swimming: 
before World War I there were simply 
no swimming teams or kings worth 
defending or knocking. Then along 
came Yale, followed by Michigan and 
Ohio State. Today a swimming debate 
among real believers can be lively, as 
long as it skirts the special art of diving, 
for at this point defenders of Yale and 
Michigan will fall silent and may, in 
fact, become morose. The divers of 
Ohio State are better than anybody. 

To take the facts coldly from the 
record book, in the past 20 years the 
springboard divers of Ohio State have 
won 79 national titles. Everybody else 
has won 21. 

A championship record of 79 wins 
and 21 losses is the sort of percentage 
many colleges have sought in other 
sports by swinging the ax at a succes- 
sion of coaches. Ohio State's diving 
supremacy has been achieved by leav- 
ing the coach’s head alone. The Uni- 
versity started competitive swimming 
in 1931 with a 32-year-old coach named 
Michael Peppe, an eager, compactly 
built all-round athlete who stood 5 
feet 4 inches with his head on. Mike 
Peppe is still coach, he still has his 
head but not much hair, he is still 
fairly compact, but shaped now at age 
59 a bit more like a barrel. Because 
his present duties entail more than 
coaching, he now ranks as professor 
and rates the proper fancy title Direc- 
tor of Swimming. The title is academic 
at this point. He has long ranked high 
as a swimming coach and in a class by 
himself as diving master of the world. 

A master of a sport as precise as div- 
ing might be expected to have some 
qualities of an Old World fencing mae- 
stro — a flinty eye, the taut nerves of a 
cat, a cavalier flair and a temper that 
can blow higher than a Roman candle. 


Mike Peppe has quick moments, but 
his eyes are a soft mahogany, and his 
mien and pace are usually that of a 
Newfoundland dog. In a tough season 
he behaves like a man who will live 
through the next 20 years if his divers 
lose everything except their trunks. 

Beyond his years of experience, other 
coaches pick two things that perhaps 
serve Peppe best: firstly, a seldom ob- 
vious but deep love of perfection, 
which he never achieved himself as an 
uncoached diver 40 years ago ; secondly, 
a remarkably quick eye to spot the 
hidden, split-second error that is mar- 
ring a near-perfect dive. Joe Hewlett, 
the Ohio coach of gymnastics, a sport 
with some alfinity to diving, has a 
point to add. “Peppe doesn’t over- 
coach,” Hewlett remarked recently. 
"The fault of most of us today is over- 
coaching. When a coach keeps saying 
‘Do this,’ where does a boy get insight 
into his ability? You’ll see Peppe going 
over fundamentals with his best divers 
one day, then you '11 see him leaving 
the kids to coach each other, so they 
beat their brains out and get some in- 
sight into diving.” 

Rival coaches think well of Peppe 
but wish him less success — starting as 
soon as possible. None of them likes to 
send a team to the collegiate cham- 
pionships knowing Ohio State has 20 
to 30 points for sure in diving. It is 
reasonable to expect that Ohio State’s 
diving strength will diminish. For one 
thing, some of Mike Peppe’s divers are 
now coaching elsewhere, notably 1948 
Olympic Champion Bruce Harlan at 
Michigan. But there is no sign of de- 
cline yet. In fact, it has been less than 
a year since Ohio State made its great- 
est show of strength in a single compe- 
tition, and that showing was a corker. 

Because it came just two weeks be- 
fore the Olympic trials, the National 
Outdoor championship at Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio last July naturally attract- 
ed a large field. Dartmouth Coach Karl 
Michael, who served as Olympic coach, 


considered it the finest field ever. There 
were 40 competitors— 28 who had not 
gone to Ohio State and 12 who had. 
When the field was cut to 12 for the 
finals, there were nine Ohio Staters left. 
Bob Clotworthy, Ohio State, class of 
’53, won; the other five medal winners 
were Don Harper, Glen Whitten, Jerry 
Harrison, Miller Anderson and Morley 
Shapiro, all undergrads or grads of 
Ohio State. Remembering that picture 
editors do not care much for boy div- 
ers, to make the picture of the diving 
winners more palatable the local junior 
chamber of commerce brought on two 
bathing-suit cuties to pose with the 
boys. While the girls kissed the boys, 
and cameras snapped, someone real- 
ized Ohio State had made a six-man 
sweep. The cry went up, “Get Mike 
Peppe for a picture.” Peppe was close 
at hand, merely hidden by taller men. 
While the photographers fired away at 
him, Peppe stood submissively, face 
somewhat red from sun and possibly 
embarrassment, shifting uneasily from 
foot to foot, looking out of the top of 
his eyes so he seemed shorter than he 
is. The total effect of the diving master 
at this grand moment was that of Walt 
Disney’s bashful dwarf meeting Snow 
White for the first time. 

TRIUMPH AT MELBOURNE 

Olympic Coach Karl Michael waved 
a hand at the posed array of diving 
talent. “Right now,” Michael said, 
"I'd take any three of Peppe’s boys for 
the team.” As it turned out, Coach 
Michael got three of them. Bob Clot- 
worthy won the gold medal at Mel- 
bourne; Harper took second, and Glen 
Whitten, going for broke with two 
tough dives, mushed both slightly and 
came fourth. 

In the daily run of things, Mike 
Peppe is not a bashful man; he merely 
does not bask well in limelight. And as 
the sports world knows, the football 
city of Columbus, Ohio, surrounding 
the university campus, is a poor place 
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for basking for anyone not aiming for 
the Rose Bowl. A fancy diver doing 
three somersaults out of a downtown 
window into High Street would get 
some notice, but a good quarterback 
would probably rate as much if he got 
a foot stuck in the water pail. 

Football is the big thing, but the 
athletic garden at Ohio State is a large 
one, so other sports flourish. Rival na- 
tions have been studying Peppe’s div- 
ers for some time, yet have not come 
up with a man better at the Olympics 
(Skippy Browning of Texas, who won 
the 1952 Olympic title from Miller An- 
derson, then, sadly, died in a plane 
crash last year, was the only diver who 
consistently topped Ohio Staters in the 
past 10 years). The fact that the best 
divers in the world compete in Colum- 
bus and rarely attract 500 off-campus 
customers does not bother Peppe. He 
is fairly famous around town. On the 
street, friends and strangers often stop 
him to ask how the football team 
is shaping up. There are, of course, 
among his friends some odd ones who 
follow swimming and tout prospects. 
Marine Captain Dick McCutchen, 
who won a bundle for his smart cook- 
ing answers on the $64,000 quiz, often 
officiates at meets. In the lounge of the 
Scioto Country Club, Senator John 
Bricker (R., Ohio), his eyes shining like 
the gold key dangling from his watch 
chain, reports to Mike that the son of 
Senator Barry Goldwater (R., Ariz. ) 
is a hot swimming prospect. Insurance 
Executive Allen Hale has been known 
to say aloud in the country club that 
swimming is more fun to watch than 
golf or football— and people around 
Columbus still like Allen Hale. 

Without intending it, the Ohio State 
football giant fetched Peppe and his 
divers a mean wallop this winter. Last 
year Ohio State football was judged to 
have violated the conference code. In- 
stead of penalizing the offending sport, 
Big Ten officialdom banned all Ohio 
State teams from collegiate champion- 


ships— a weird bit of justice, like out- 
lawing wood chopping because some- 
one used an ax on mother. Accordingly 
Ohio State last weekend could not de- 
fend its team title and diving titles 
at the University of North Carolina 
(for lack of swimming depth, Ohio 
would doubtless have lost the team 
title anyway). This unjust ruling 
rankles Peppe, and he throws at it the 
phrase with which he scores all petty 
officialdom. “That ruling,” he says, 
"is so much ‘ackus marackus.’ ” Unless 
more ackus marackus pops up, this 
week at the National Amateur Indoor 


Championships in Daytona Beach, 
Divers Don Harper, Glen Whitten and 
Ron O’Brien should re-establish Ohio 
State supremacy. 

The best way to see how the art 
reached its advanced state at Ohio is 
to take a quick plunge into diving his- 
tory and find where Peppe fitted into 
it. Before 1900 the U.S. reputation was 
one of jumping off high bridges. The 
gymnastically inclined Swedes and 
Germans were better at acrobatic 
diving. The English wrote books about 
it, some terrible indeed. About 70 years 
continued 
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OHIO STATE DIVING 

continued 

ago in a fumbling treatise Henry Sin- 
clair, Honorable Secretary of British 
Life Savers, pronounced — not noticing 
the adept Swedes and Germans-' that 
there were three dives: a “header,” a 
“foot first” and a “sitting jump” (un- 
der the name “cannon ball” this dive 
is still practiced by swimming pool 
bores today). Further along, discussing 
how to eat cake and smoke a cigar un- 
derwater, Sinclair mentions that “a 
single somersault in the air is possible,” 
but, without suggesting how, he strikes 
his tent and moves on. In 1899 Captain 
Davis Dalton, famous for having swum 
the Channel on his back, recommended 
that a diver learn by having two friends 
heave up on his ankles at the moment 
of plunge. This mastered, then there is 
nothing finer than a flight from a 
springboard. “The knack,” Captain 
Davis reports, “is to pull yourself to- 
gether in the air, turn head downward, 
straighten out, balance yourself, and 
enter the water without making a 
sound louder than ‘chug.’” 

In assessing his former coach, Jim 
Patterson, who won the first national 
title for Ohio State in 1937, attributes 
Mike Peppe’s success to the fact that 
he stresses fundamentals and has de- 
veloped himself as a coach at a pace 
equal to his divers’ talents. Such grop- 
ers as Captain Dalton made no impact 
on the art because they were greatly 
deficient in these respects: they had no 
idea of true fundamentals and were, in 
fact, way behind what divers were ac- 
tually doing. While people were still 
reading Captain Dalton’s advice that 
no diver should venture higher than 
30 feet, a Columbus, Ohio youngster, 
Mike Peppe, was taking off the girders 
of the old Fifth Avenue bridge and 
rocketing 40 feet into the Olentangy 
River. The only trick to it, Peppe re- 
calls, was to miss the phone wires. 
When Captain Dalton’s son, in a re- 
vised book, was admitting a full som- 
ersault possible, young Peppe and 
many others were doing 1 > 2 somersaults 
with half twist. 

The sport needed someone to lay 
down fundamentals and give the art 
some direction. Even if he had been in- 
clined to concentrate on diving then, 
Mike Peppe would scarcely have had 
time. As it was he really did not have a 
boyhood. To scratch up money he was 
a sports teacher while still a high school 
learner. For 15 years, as YMCA lead- 
er, schoolteacher and camp coach, he 
made his way in many sports, taking a 
full year here and spare hours there to 


get, finally, a diploma from Ohio State 
and a master’s degree from Columbia. 

In the early ’20s, the U.S. collegiate 
rule book listed over 20 dives but was 
fairly vague as to just what was ex- 
pected of a diver beyond going as high 
as possible, executing required move- 
ments and entering the water cleanly 
(in that day, the diver’s entry was not 
necessarily vertical, and judges were 
advised to be tolerant of heavier men). 
The advice of the day was very vague 
on how to leave the board. The man 
who set the art right was a Swede, 
Ernest Brandsten, coach at Stanford 
University, who supplied a number of 
divers to U.S. Olympic teams. Brand- 
sten laid dow r n the basic law: if the 
hurdle (the final, high jumping step 
the diver takes to press the board and 
get his lift) is not perfect, the dive 
cannot be perfect. Brandsten first set 
up diving boards over sand pits, so 
divers could work for hours perfecting 
board technique and eliminate the 
drudge of climbing out of water. As 
Brandsten saw it, a dive was not a 
series of different movements but a 
beautiful flow through the hurdle to 
the top, then a drop out into a smooth 
entry. It is extreme dedication to and 
improvements on Brandsten’s tenets 
that make diving a fine art at Ohio 
State. Under Peppe, a six-time cham- 
pion who falters in a hurdle goes back 
to the sand pit. 

PERFECTION OFF THE BOARD 

A spectator watching Ohio Staters 
can get some sense of this perfection in 
fundamentals by blocking out the ac- 
tual aerial action with his hand and 
noting only the run, jump, press and 
lift from the board. An Ohio diver, to 


oversimplify colloquially, is in the 
groove from the start. 

There are errors a champion can 
make beyond the board. He can, for 
one thing, merely forget. The reverse 
pike dive which Bob Clotworthy is 
pictured doing on pages 26 and 27 
helped him win the Olympic title. 
Earlier at the Olympic trials it nearly 
cost him a place on the team. At the 
top of the dive, instead of bending in 
a pike, he forgot and tucked. As it 
happened, in the tension, almost every- 
one muffed a few, and Clotworthy 
squeezed on the team as third man. 
In this day when men can get 3 1 ■> som- 
ersaults, or 1 1 2 somersaults and 2 1 £ 
twists, into their flight from a three- 
meter board, a diver may often “lose” 
himself and hit flat with a horrid splash 
that hurts. At the London Games in the 
platform dive, Miller Anderson, two- 
time silver-medal winner from the 
springboard, struck his feet on the 
platform, lost himself in the 33-foot 
fall, threw his head back instead of 
forward. He came up spitting blood. 

Some speculate that at 2f.> twists 
and 3 1 2 somersaults, diving has just 
about reached its limit. Remembering 
when officials wanted to rule out any- 
thing more than two somersaults as 
impossibly dangerous, Peppe feels even 
tougher dives will be done in the future. 
He also acknowledges the possibility 
that some of the future stars may not 
be from Ohio State. “I see where my 
old diver Bruce Harlan at Michigan 
gives Ohio State a year more on top," 
Peppe has said. “He’s possibly right. 
We have never really aimed for any- 
thing except perfection, and if we keep 
after that, I don’t really see anything 
to worry about.” 


SPECTACLE 


AN APT PUPIL 
BECOMES A MASTER 


In the picture opposite, plying muscles trained in 15 years of work, 
Olympic Champion Bob Clotworthy starts his lift into a back dive. 
A medal winner in two Olympics, Clotworthy has turned down sev- 
eral job offers in favor of coaching. Clotworthy ’s coach, Mike Peppe, 
predicts Bob will be a great diving master because he has both en- 
thusiasm and ability. Clotworthy’s success as a teacher is a question 
for the future; his ability is demonstrated on the following pages. 

PHOTOGRAPHED BY JOHN G. ZIMMERMAN AND RICHARD MEEK 
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SEQUENCE PICTURE SHOWS CLOTWORTHY AS HE MOVES THROUGH EACH OF THE FOUR CRITICAL PHASES OF A PERFECT REVERSE PIKE DIVE 



AS SEEN FROM BELOW, PERFECT ENTRY BY CLOTWORTHY CUTS SHEER HOLE IN WATER SURFACE 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


STATE OF THE NATION • MAIL CALL. • A VANK LOOK AT 
OXFORD • THE HIGH AND THE MIGHTY • SHORT TRIP TO A 
NEW WORLD • AN ATHLETE IN THE WORLD OF FREEDOM 


CONVERSATION, U.S.A. 

J udges, housewives, burglars and 
nursery school tots have been bor- 
rowing from the abrasive lexicon of 
sport for lo these many years, but 
last week a leather-lunged baseball fan 
in Los Angeles was impelled to bor- 
row a phrase from U.S. Senate Room 
318. As Red Sox Outfielder Jimmy 
Piersall wheeled to glare at a set of 
noisy critics in the center field bleach- 
ers, a countercry rose from the box 
seats. “Don’t answer ’em, Jimmy,” 
the voice implored. “Stand on the 
Fifth Amendment.'” Dave Beck’s 
sprained treasury was no doubt of 
greater concern to the country last 
week than Mickey Mantle’s sprained 
foot, but some of the reaction to Beck 
took an oddly revealing form. Dave 
was hanged in effigy, just like a losing 
football coach. 

From West Texas up along the Great 
Plains to Canada the great spring bliz- 
zard of 1957 was the dominant topic of 
conversation. Judge John A. Mullen of 
Manhattan General Sessions stubborn- 
ly insisted, amid a gale of argument 
from psychiatrists, that New York’s 
Mad Bomber (a fellow who spent 16 
years leaving dynamite in railroad sta- 
tions and theaters) wasn’t mad at all 
and should stand trial for his crimes. 
Texas had an insurance scandal. It was 
a big week in the big world outside the 
ball parks and gyms and golf courses, 
all right. But the pervading influence 
of sport in American life was curious- 
ly dramatized as a result — amid the 
rumble of larger events, millions went 
right on reacting to spring training, 
hockey, horse racing and even curling. • 
As San Francisco swept up after the 
biggest earthquake since 1906, its citi- 
zenry could not refrain from noting, 
with a certain pleased incredulousness, 


that 20,000 of them had crowded Seals’ 
Stadium on the very night of the big 
shake to watch Ted Williams swing a 
bat in a preseason baseball game. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower seemed closer to his 
personal flash point last week than at 
any time since the campaign when Re- 
porter William McGaffin suggested, at 
the weekly White House press confer- 
ence, that Ike was preparing to use 
Air Force helicopters for trips to the 
golf course— as why shouldn’t he? The 
astounding influence of high school 
basketball everywhere was reflected 
in Indianapolis when Athletic Com- 
missioner L. V. Phillips reported that 
1,225,966 people had attended cham- 
pionship games in his Indiana alone. 

Two Princeton freshmen resolved to 
dribble a soccer ball one hundred miles 
from Nassau Hall to the Biltmore Hotel 
in New York and back in May. And, 


in Chicago, Elvis Presley— tastefully 
garbed in brown with 24-carat gold 
shoes— confided to reporters that he 
has always wanted to play end for 
Ole Miss. "I used to eat and sleep foot- 
ball,” he said. “I love it. Oh, every 
minute of it.” Shortly thereafter at 
the International Amphitheater 13,000 
teen-agers screamed happily at him — 
called him, one might say, for having 
his backfield in motion. 

A GAME OF POST OFFICE 

T he Irish, they say, are impractical. 

On their green island, under their 
gray sky, they do little but cling to 
their old ways, talk incessantly, drink 
stout and dream. Well, that’s what 
some people say ; but this view fails to 
account for the Irish Sweepstakes, a 
continued 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

• Happy Duke, Sad Knight 

Calumet Farm's one-two team of Gen. Duke and Iron Liege established themselves 
as the entry to beat in the Kentucky Derby when Gen. Duke outran Bold Ruler 
in the Florida Derby stretch, with Iron Liege third. The Kentucky Derby field, 
meanwhile, was diminished by one when the Santa Anita Derby winner, the Wash- 
ington State colt Sir William, broke down in a sprint. 

• Game Called Taxes? 

The Kansas City A’s will either have to move or quit rebuilding, said Owner Arnold 
Johnson when threatened with a 5% city tax on admissions. As the city council 
considered, indignant citizens backed Johnson’s stand. 

• Revolution in Massachusetts 

The University of Massachusetts is starting a program of athletic re-emphasis, says 
President J. Paul Mather, adding, "I have had all the apathy I can stomach.” 
Elsewhere, Harvard President Dr. Nathan Pusey expressed a somewhat cooler 
viewpoint: ‘‘If they [athletes] can qualify for a scholarship scholastically, we 
certainly won't penalize them because they can play football.” 

Faded Red Menace 

Alf Rubin, a knowledgeable Cockney who handicaps races for the London Daily 
Worker as Cayton (SI, April 25, 1955), missed badly on the Grand National. His 
choice, Red Menace (33 to 1), fell at the 10th jump. 
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conliti ucd 

wonderfully practical device by which 
the Irish sell dreams to the rest of the 
world for some $30 million a year. 

A great deal of this money — perhaps 
as much as 65' ,' of it — comes from 
the U.S. ( Only the sweepstakes people 
themselves know the actual figure, and 
they won’t tell.' Since our postal laws 
bar the use of the mails for lotteries, it 
is very clever of the Irish to get so 
many sweepstakes tickets into, and so 
many dollars out of, the country every 



year. But they do it; and, while they 
do some of it with the help of travelers 
and merchant seamen who smuggle 
the tickets in among their possessions, 
they do most of it by mail. 

When the post office suspects that a 
letter contains a book of sweepstakes 
tickets, they stamp the envelope “Sup- 
posed to Contain Matter Prohibited 
Importation” and invite the addressee 
to come in and open it in the presence 
of a postal inspector. If the letter does 
contain tickets, the addressee can raise 
his eyes piously to the ceiling and de- 
clare that he never ordered any tickets 
and can’t think what this total stranger 
meant by sending them to him. And 
that’s that, as far as the addressee 
is concerned. 

But the post office can confiscate 
the tickets and with them the message 
which invites the addressee to keep 
two tickets, sell 10 and send the money 
to a certain person in Ireland. The 
name and address of this Certain Per- 
son go on the post office fraud list, and 
any mail addressed to him thereafter 
is returned to the sender. 

There are a great many of these Cer- 
tain Persons in Ireland, and each of 
them is responsible for receiving the 
money from the sale of thousands of 
books of tickets. The post office doesn’t 
know whether the Persons are real or 
merely mailboxes set up by the sweep- 
stakes people for their own conven- 
ience. In any case they change rapidly 
— as soon as the post office stops the 
flow of money to one Person, another 
one is appointed (or invented i, and 
people over here begin to get new 
tickets and invitations to send their 
money to him. 

So it goes; and everybody has fun 
except the United States Post Office, 
which is rueful but resigned. An offi- 


cial admits that the post office efforts 
amount to little more than shoveling 
water upstream. Still, “If we were not 
as successful as we are,” he says, “I 
think we’d almost be overrun with 
those books of tickets.” 

The people who have the most fun 
are those who win. In New York last 
Friday, a 35-year-old telephone com- 
pany clerk named Mary Lyons trem- 
bled with excitement as she waited for 
the Grand National to be run in Ain- 
tree, England. She held a $3 ticket 
which, in Dublin a week earlier, had 
been drawn on a 20-to-l shot named 
Sundew. Sundew, of course, won the 
Grand National, and Miss Lyons won 
$140,000 and 13 marriage proposals. 
"I’m walking on air," she said. “I’m 
numb.” In Pittsfield, Mass., Lawrence 
E. Palmer, 42, who owns a variety 
store and bought a sweepstakes ticket 
just to keep a customer’s good will, 
won $28,000 with it. In Los Angeles, 
three employees of the Cotton Belt 
Railroad who had pooled their money 
to buy a single ticket won $2,569. And 
that is why, of course, the Irish are so 
successful at selling moonbeams. Some 
of them turn out to be thunderbolts. 

DOWN THE REBELS 

TrilGHT-OARED CREWS at Oxford and 
Cambridge have rowed with an 
exaggerated layback — as boat crews of 
the Royal Navy did in the days of 
fixed seats— for more than a hundred 
years. It is a dramatic but exhausting 
style — the shoulders of the oarsmen 
seem almost to touch the legs of the 
men behind them at the end of each 
stroke, and they must then raise the 
weight of their upper bodies back to a 
sitting position and lean far forward to 
dip their oars again. The sliding seat 
has long since eliminated the need for 
this man-killing motion, since it allows 
the stroke to be finished by driving the 
legs rather than using the back. But, 
though U.S. college crews have been 
almost upright at the end of the stroke 
for decades, the English stubbornly 
refused to tamper with tradition. This 
spring, however, amid cries of horror 
from Old Blues, the Oxford crew began 
rowing “like the damned Americans.” 

The rowing revolution at Oxford, 
like most revolts, did not occur with- 
out a background of privation — in the 
25 years between 1931 and 1956, Ox- 
ford lost the annual boat race to Cam- 
bridge 20 times, two years ago by a 
degrading 16 lengths. Neither did it 
occur without the appearance of a 
George Washington — in this case a big, 
irascible Australian student named 


Rod Carnegie. As president of the 
Oxford University Boat Club, Carnegie 
was in full command of rowing, and he 
made sweepingchanges. "The English,” 
he brash ly announced, “Look on rowing 
as an art, but I believe there are some 
scientific principles you must use.” He 
ordered a new boat with long slides, 
new, shorter oars with bigger blades, 
and, with the fascinated approval of 
his mates on the crew, converted to the 
style which had made the U.S. and 
Australia so powerful in the Olympic 
Games. Two coaches quit; one day 
Oxford's oarsmen had to row 17 miles 
up the Thames to meet an Old Blue 
who would consent to work with them. 
But they rowed splendid time trials. 

By the eve of last week’s race with 
Cambridge, the Oxford eight was over- 
whelmingly favored. The most indig- 
nant of the traditionalists seemed sub- 
dued, and experts predicted a complete 
revolution of English rowing would 
follow the innovators’ certain victory. 
At the start of the race, watched by 
an enormous crowd along the Thames, 
Oxford ran true to form and had a lead 
of almost a length at the mile. But then 
—a disaster. Oxford’s No. 5 oar, a 196- 
pound powerhouse named Peter Bar- 
nard, stiffened up until he could not 
pull, until he could barely move back 
and forth to preserve the rhythm in 
the boat. 

Cambridge went ahead and stayed 
there, although they won by but two 
lengths in 19:1. Said Carnegie fiercely: 
"We hail the race in the bag.” But he 
was scarcely heard amidst the clamor 
of the traditionalists. The most curi- 
ous quote of the day came from an 
American— ex-Harvard Coxswain Bob 
Milton who steered the Cambridge 
boat: “Today’s race was a vindication 
of orthodox British rowing methods 
against the new American style.” 

TALL PROBLEM 

W HEN the East All-Stars ended the 
college basketball season by whip- 
ping the West 73 63 in Madison Square 
Garden the other day, they demon- 
strated again an old adage and a fairly 
recent basketball problem: a good big 
man is better than a good little man. 
In the case of East vs. West, the East 
used two good big men and three good 
little men in the second half while the 
West stuck stubbornly to a l-to-4 
ratio, and the East came from far 
behind to win easily. 

A week earlier, a small, immensely 
industrious Memphis State team lost 
to tall Bradley (83 84) in the finals of 
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“You’ll find out an a way, so I wight as well tell you righ 
now. I'm not a good guide— I'm not even an Indian.’ 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

contin ued 

the National Invitation Tournament. 
“The kids jumped two inches higher 
than they can,” said the Memphis 
State coach, Bob Vanatta, in explain- 
ing how his terriers stayed close. Only 
North Carolina’s national champions 
found an answer to the high and the 
mighty, and that by only one point in 
three overtimes as they beat Kansas 
and 7-foot. Wilt Chamberlain for the 
NCAA championship. 

The basketball coaches tried once 
more, as the season ended, to inhibit 
by rules the tremendous advantage of 
thesupertall man, but it seems unlikely, 
unless they legislate the 7-footer off 
the court entirely, that they can ever 
overcome the advantage implicit in a 
Chamberlain. 

Somewhere a coach suggested that 
the game be changed so that each team 
would circle the basket at its own end 
of the court and shoot steadily through- 
out the game with an adding machine 
to keep score. This would undoubtedly 
eance\ the advantage of height, though 
the resulting game could hardly be 
called old-fashioned basketball. An- 
other solution offered was the classifica- 
tion of teams by height, much as boxers 
are classified by weight — 6-foot-and- 
unders, 6-foot-4s, 6-foot-6s, etc. Such 
thoughts, naturally, only deepened the 
gloom of basketball’s heavy thinkers. 

Meanwhile, in Columbus, Ohio a 
young man named Jerry Lucas has 
turned up to prove that the problem 
will be a continuing one. Lucas, a 17- 
year-old junior, scored 28 points as 
Middletown High School won the Class 
A A Ohio championship. He wasafl-foot- 
7 sophomore last year, a 6-foot -9 junior 
this, and doctors have advised the fam- 
ily he has some growing left. He will be 
a college sophomore the year after 
Chamberlain graduates and, if he con- 
tinues to grow at the same rate (two 
inches a year for the last three years), 
he will be 7 feet 3 inches tall. 

In a world straining with all sorts of 
problems, it is a disturbing thought — 
until you remember how North Caro- 
lina took Wilt the Stilt & Co. 

FORMERLY WITH THE YANKEES 

J oe Collins, playing right field in 
an intersquad game at the Yan- 
kees’ training camp in St. Petersburg, 
was the first to recognize the slight 
figure of the man leaning against the 
wire fence. 

“Hey, Casey,” Joe called to Man- 
ager Stengel, sprawled in the grass 


along the foul line, “isn’t that Phil 
Rizzuto over there?” 

Casey turned and squinted briefly at 
the former Yankee shortstop, released 
as an active player last year and re- 
hired as a radio and television an- 
nouncer this spring. “Yeah,” said Cas- 
ey, “I guess it is, at that.” 

“Hey, Phil,” Collins yelled. “How’s 
the family?” 

Phil’s answer was partially lost in 
the breeze blowing his way, but there 
was something in it about his children 
having the measles. 

Just then, a hitter sent a high fly to 
right, and Collins let it fall safely. 

"I just misjudged it, Case,” he 
called to the reclining figure on the 
foul line. 

“No, you didn’t,” Casey barked. 
“You were too busy jawin’ to Rizzuto 
about his kids havin’ the measles. Pay 
attention to the game and don’t be 
worryin' about who’s got measles.” 

Rizzuto must have heard that, for 
he turned and walked all the way 
around the wire fence to left field. Lat- 
er. he showed up in the clubhouse for 
his first visit with his oiii teammates. 
He stopped in front of Jerry Lumpe, one 
of the several candidates for Phil's old 
job at short. 

“How you doing, Jerry?” Phil asked. 
“I suppose you got my old locker and 
all the rest of my stuff.” 

Lumpe smiled, and Phil went down 
the line, slapping this fellow on the 
back, trading mild insults with that 
fellow. It was friendly, all of it, and 
yet the visitor was pressing just a lit- 
tle, like a man coming back to an of- 
fice after retiring and suddenly realiz- 
ing that he is an outsider. 



INDOOR SPORT 

He loves fishing through the ice, 

But his taste in fishing varies; 
Sometimes he thinks the olives nice, 
At other times, it’s cherries. 

— F. E. White 


Phil made his way back to the door 
and turned to wave goodby. 

“Hey, Phil,” Mickey Mantle called 
to him. “Where you staying?” 

“Why,” said Phil, “at a motel. Down 
the street, from where the team is.” 

"How come you’re not staying with 
the team?” asked Mickey. 

“The hotel said they didn’t have a 
room.” Phil wa\ed again and started 
out the door, then turned once more. 

“I guess,” he said, “I guess a year 
makes a big difference." 

GYARMATI’S STORY 

page 37 begins an account of 
^ the coast -to-coast Freedom Tour 
just completed by three dozen mem- 
bers of the Hungarian Olympic team 
who chose a new life in America after 
the Melbourne Olympics, and who are 
now settling down to school and jobs 
in the U.S. By coincidence, as their 
tour ended, there arrived in this coun- 
try another member of the Hungarian 
Olympic team, one who originally 
chose lo return to Budapest. He is 
Dezso GyarmaG, captain of the water 
polo team at Melbourne, who went 
back with his wife because the Commu- 
nists held their 2-year-old daughter as 
a hostage. 

This winter Dezso and his wife man- 
aged to recross the Hungarian frontier 
to the West with their daughter. What 
was it like to go back — for an athlete 
the Communists distrusted? Here is 
Gyarmati’s testimony: 

“I was placed under surveillance by 
the secret police. I was followed by an 
agent everywhere I went. (Finallyl I 
was waylaid. They gagged and bound 
me, and I was taken to an empty house 
in Buda by Russian-speaking thugs. I 
was beaten and left there unconscious.” 

Gyarmati sent a message to fellow 
Hungarian Olympians just finishing 
the Freedom Tour: 

“Uprooted and exiled as we are, we 
are free. We must cherish this freedom, 
not for any ulterior or personal sake, 
but for the sake of those who look to 
us for encouragement and support. 

"At home, the cowards rule in the 
shadow of Russian tanks. Many of our 
friends have been deported to Russia. 
Our fellow champion, Geza Kadas, the 
swimmer, has just been sentenced to 
15 years for a minor part he played 
during the revolution. Others are kept 
in prisons and camps without the pre- 
text of a charge or the formality of a 
trial. 

"The Free World is our first line of 
defense, our bastion and faith, our foot- 
hold, our beachhead. . . 
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THE MAN WHO 
MAKES THE 
INDIANS RUN 


Kerby Farrell hits the big time with a brand 
of baseball that should bring Cleveland 
back its fans and— some day— a pennant 

by ROY TERRELL 


I T was one of those days you run into sometimes in 
Arizona this time of the year that leaves you with the 
feeling you wish you hadn't. The sun boiled down from a 
cloudless sky and then bounced back up in shimmering 
waves that distorted the distant mountains and made the 
numbers dance on the scoreboard out in right field. Little 
puffs of dust arose from the red base paths where a young 
shortstop named Andre Rodgers and a no-longer-young 
second baseman named Schoendienst moved into position 
for the next hitter. A drop of sweat trickled off the nose of 
the third base coach, who in this case happened to be 
named Eddie Stanky, and he flung it impatiently to the 
ground. And the writers, sitting atop the uncovered press 
box behind home plate, took their shirts off, and cooked, 
and wished they were back in the cool green swimming 
pool at the Adams Hotel. It was not a day for great exer- 
tion or great deeds; although those friendly old enemies of 
the spring, the Cleveland Indians and the New York 
Giants, were playing a baseball game, it was still a month 
before opening day and this really didn’t count. 

Yet this is what happened. 

A Cleveland rookie named Roger Maris drove a pitch 
down the line into right field, turned first base at top speed 
and slammed into second ahead of the throw. Another 
Cleveland rookie, Joe Caffe, singled into center. Willie 
Mays came in fast, took the ball on one hop and, seeing 
Maris take a threatening turn around third, heaved a 
magnificent strike into the catcher's hands. The throw 
was too magnificent; it went directly to the catcher, with- 
out a hop and out of reach of the cut-off man, and as Maris 
jogged back into third. Caffe raced into second base. 

Joe Altobelli, who is also a Cleveland rookie, swung, 

continued 

FIDGETY FARRELL misses nothing that happens on field or 
in the bullpen, shouts encouragement to players and gives signals 
to coaches when he isn’t nervously pacing up and down dugout 
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FARRELL OF THE INDIANS 

continued 

and the ball went whistling right hack at Pete Burnside 
on the mound; the young Giant left-hander scrambled 
over to pick it up, cast a worried look at Maris dancing off 
third, another glance toward Caffe leading off from sec- 
ond— and by then it was too late to catch the scurrying 
Altobelli. Chico Carrasquel looped a single into center, 
scoring Maris from third, scoring Caffe from second and 
sending Altobelli, who was gone with the pitch, racing all 
the way around to third to beat a perfect throw from per- 
haps the best arm in all baseball. Bob Lemon forced 
Carrasquel at second, but Altobelli scored. George Strick- 
land singled, again to center, and now it was Lemon, 36 
years old and pounding along like an angry and very de- 
termined rhinoceros, who turned second without breaking 
stride and bore down upon the frantically beckoning 
Stanky at third. 

Mays fielded the ball but, perhaps remembering the 
play of a moment before, hurried a little too much; he 
juggled it for a second and then, although the throw once 
again was perfect, Lemon arose from the dust cloud safe. 
He grinned at Stanky and Stanky grinned back and down 
at second base stood Strickland, grinning too. Bobby 
Avila popped up but Jim Hegan singled into left and 
Lemon scored. So did Strickland; Stanky took one look at 
slow-moving Hank Sauer fielding the ball out in left field, 
calculated the short throw against Sauer's arm and sent 
Strickland on in, too. It wasn’t even close. 

The Indians had five runs without the benefit of a walk 
or a Giant error or a passed ball or a wild pitch and while 
they will never show up in the American League statistics 
this year, they were very important runs just the same. 
On a hot day in Phoenix, with nothing at stake, the 1957 
Cleveland Indians had refused to stand around on the 
bases waiting for a Kiner or a Doby or a Rosen or a Wertz 
to hit a home run and bring them home. And over in the 
Cleveland dugout, a square-shouldered refugee from a 
cotton farm in Tennessee, a man with big ears and a broken 
nose and the wrinkles from 25 years of looking out across 
sun-baked ball parks pinching up his eyes, leaned back and 
smiled. He was the man who made the Indians run. His 
name was Kerby Farrell. 

DON'T STOP AT SECOND 

Major Kerby Farrell (the first is a name, not a title) 
is 43 years old and nobody’s fool and he has been around 
long enough not to confuse the 1957 Cleveland Indians 
with the old Gashouse Gang of the St. Louis Cardinals. 
He also knows that there is no way of stealing first base 
and the biggest problem he must face as the new manager 
of the Indians is base hits. But if Kerby Farrell has a 
philosophy, it is this: "You do not win a baseball game 
by stopping at second.” So he has the Cleveland Indians 
running as they have not run in years. 

Despite these spring heroics, second is probably about as 
far as the Indians can go — but second place, not second 
base. Farrell knows this and so does General Manager Hank 
Greenberg; overconfidence is not likely to become very in- 
fectious in this league as long as the New York Yankees are 
around. Yet the important point is that although Cleve- 
land fans have begun to show a contempt bordering upon 
scorn for second place (in 1956, as the Indians finished sec- 
ond for the fifth time in six years, the attendance dropped 
below one million for the first time since 1945), the In- 
dian front office hopes that a different kind of second-place 


finish might bring the fans back. The man they have chosen 
to lead the way is Kerby Farrell. 

Farrell does not have to catch the Yankees, at least not 
this year, but he must begin to rebuild a ball club which in 
the past has been good but not quite good enough ; at the 
same time he must change its style of play. From a team 
which has depended upon the best pitching staff in the 
league and occasional bursts of great power to offset a leaky 
defense, lack of speed and erratic over-all hitting, Farrell 
must develop a club that can run and field and throw and 
somehow hitch up a batting average which last year shared 
with Baltimore the doubtful honor of being worst in the 
American League. Fortunately, the magnificent pitching is 
still there. 

To many, this would hardly be classified as an enviable 
job; to Farrell it is a job to be welcomed with vast en- 
thusiasm since it is the job toward which he has been work- 
ing for almost 20 years. 

BRAVE NEW BREED 

Kerby Farrell is a representative of the new breed of 
major league baseball managers, one of the younger men 
with little or no major league playing experience but with 
shining managerial records in the minors who have come 
along to break up the old game of musical chairs which used 
to send such leathery veterans as Charley Grimm and 
Bucky Harris and Rogers Hornsby and Steve O’Neill 
bouncing back and forth amongst the 16 teams like rico- 
cheting billiard balls. Unlike Walter Alston or Mayo Smith 
or Jack Tighe, who were never really major leaguers, and 
unlike Bob Scheffing, who was up for a long time but played 
only spasmodically, Farrell was a big league regular for two 
full seasons. But those seasons were 1943 and 1945, and 
Kerby Farrell is the first to say, "I was just a war-time 
major leaguer. I was helping keep the store while the good 
boys were away.” 

Farrell has been called a Tennessee hillbilly but this in- 
volves a certain amount of poetic license with little regard 
for geographic fact. Leapwood, where Farrell was born— or 
at least bom near— on September 3, 1913, is indeed in Ten- 
nessee and even appears on some maps. But Leapwood is 
located in the western part of the state, in the rich cotton 
lands between the Tennessee and Mississippi rivers and al- 
most 200 miles from the first rise of the Cumberland Pla- 
teau. The favorite outdoor sport in those parts is baseball, 
not dodging revenooers, and that is where Farrell’s baseball 
career began. 

He did most of his growing up in Bethel Springs, which 
is several miles west of Leapwood and almost four times as 
big, having a population of some 600 citizens and a railroad 
as well. The Gulf, Mobile and Ohio doesn’t always stop 
there, however, and Farrell insists that a lot of people who 
travel the route will never appreciate the wonders that 
exist in Bethel Springs. "If you sneeze as you go through,” 
he says, “you miss it.” 

He was an outstanding basketball and baseball player 
in high school and managed to stay out of the cotton fields 
in the summer by playing for semipro teams from the big 
cities of Jackson and Gleason and Henderson. He went to 
Freed-Hardeman Junior College on a basketball scholarship, 
and there occurred the two most important events in Far- 
rell's life: a Memphis scout signed him to a professional 
contract and he met old Dr. Hardeman’s niece, a pretty, 
brown-haired girl named Mildred Nell Ledbetter. 

In 1935, after Kerby Farrell had advanced through Jack- 
son and Beckley and Tyler to Memphis of the Southern 
continued on page 66 
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AREN'T YOU GLAD? SpflDRtime Is 
a happy time. And the best 
place to be is close to a Bud. 
Cold, refreshing Budweiser. . . 
the King of Beers. 





Light ns n zephyr, 
smart as a breeze, 
t Ik* new Lee Cobwebs 
are the perfect 
in- bet ween -winter* 
ami-summer hats. Designed 
for your face, Lee Cobwebs 
for Easter are ready 
now in the colors 
and styles she’ll approve. 
Keep in step with spring: 
buy a new Lee Hat today! 
Shown Mow-leit to right: 
I.ightlee 515. All American $8.95, 
Adventure 510.95 



ACROSS A FREE LAND 

From New England in winter to California at the edge of spring, the Hungarian 
athletes' tour exhibited their skills and helped them to know their new country 


I N Budapest one day last fall a group of men and women 
clad in track suits, exhibition uniforms and miscellane- 
ous civilian clothes clambered onto two black buses. The 
noise of gunfire was heard in sporadic bursts in the street. 
A few cheers came from families and friends who waved 
them farewell. . . . The other day another bus— a blue and 
white Greyhound Scenicruiser this time — pulled to a stop 
in San Francisco, and members of the Hungarian Olympic 
team stepped down. They looked out over the hills toward 
the city, the bay, the towers of the Golden Gate Bridge. 
One of them said quietly, “Fantastic.” An American said; 
"You like San Francisco?” The Hungarian said, “Yes— 
but I mean everything.” 

For the athletes as a group the traveling was over, the 
transition done. Ahead were jobs, scholarships and new 
lives in a now familiar land. Between the bus in Budapest 
and that in San Francisco lay almost 20,000 miles of air 
travel, their Olympic performances, the major decision in 
their lives and a Freedom Tour that had taken them the 
length and breadth of America. 

They had gone to Melbourne to represent Free Hungary 
in the Olympics. There they found no such thing existed. 
On their Olympic emblems they placed black mourning 
ribbon. In the name of the idea of Free Hungary they com- 
peted, won gold medals in fencing, gymnastics and water 
polo. Then many of them made the hard decision for free- 
dom. Sports Illustrated promised to help, guaranteed to 
them and to the United States Government that the maga- 
zine would underwrite a Freedom Tour. Immigration and 
State Department cleared up entrance requirements. Pan 
American sent a plane and on Christmas Eve a party of 38 
athletes arrived in the U.S. 

A TALE OF 59 CITIES 

Today they have seen more of America than most Amer- 
icans ever will. The Freedom Tour, organized with the co- 
operation of the AAU and the Amateur Fencers League of 
America, sent two separate teams (the water group and the 
fencers and gymnasts) on travels of more than 4,0t)0 miles 
each. The teams made 59 stops in different cities and towns 
and staged 95 performances. 

They had spent Christmas in the West, New Year’s in 
New York. The^ had touched the Liberty Bell in Phila- 
delphia, visited the Capitol in Washington and scrambled 
playfully along the upper rim of the Grand Canyon. They 
had rested at quiet school and college towns like Andover 
and Middlebury. They had lived at the great universities 
of Michigan and Ohio State and Notre Dame. They had 
watched Cadillacs being built in Detroit, broncos being 
busted in Texas. 


In turn, they brought three things to America: a living 
demonstration of the obstinate, furious idea of Free Hun- 
gary; the superb skill of Olympic champions in sports un- 
familiar to Americans; and, not least important, they 
brought themselves and their talents and aspirations. 

In a shining new YMCA hall in Beverly Hills, spectators 
waited restlessly for the fencers and gymnasts to begin their 
exhibition; the equipment had arrived late. At last a small 
man dressed in a well-worn exercise suit appeared: Attila 
Takach, one of the finest gymnasts in the world. His per- 
formance on the side horse, instantly recognizable as flaw- 
less even by beginners, brought the crowd in a matter of 
seconds from a dead halt of indifference to a standing ova- 
tion. In San Francisco, after watching George Jekelfalussy- 
Piller give a fencing lesson to one of his Hungarian pupils, 
members of the Northern California Fencing Association 
held a public subscription to help establish him as a coach 
in California. 

As they traveled, the athletes made friends, plans and 
progress in adapting to a strange new country. Mostly 
through offers of jobs and scholarships, they have found 
places for themselves. Six athletes dropped out of the tour 
before it ended because they found jobs they liked and 
wanted to settle down. Four others returned to Europe, 
and one of these even went back to Hungary. 

All of them were urged to go back, in letter after letter 
from Budapest. They were told that the end of the tour 
would find them stranded. They were ordered to return, 
begged to return, promised rewards and privileges if they 
would return. Sensibly, the athletes took this propaganda 
campaign to mean that the Freedom Tour was having an 
effect of its own in their native country. The tour, success- 
ful in America, had apparently been a sensation behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Now that the tour has ended, all but two of its members 
have definite plans for working or studying in the U.S. The 
exceptions are Laszlo Tabori, the under-four-minute miler, 
and Mihaly Igloi, his coach. They are now at the University 
of Nortfi Carolina, where both have part-time jobs through 
the spring semester. 

Like any tourists delighted and sometimes moved by the 
sights of America, the Hungarian athletes took pictures of 
the. places and people they saw and wanted most to re- 
member. It is a curious fact — and probably an encouraging 
sign— that despite grim memories of home, long months 
of backbreaking travel and many uncertainties in the fu- 
ture, the Hungarians took snapshots with their own per- 
sonal cameras exactly like those any other tourist would 
have made. For their own joyous America, turn the page. 

— Richard L. Neale 
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HUNGARIANS DISCOVER AMERICA 

Here, in pictures that they took themselves, members of the Hungarian Olympic team who sought 
freedom in the U.S. after Melbourne record their first snapshot impressions of their new-found land. 
Their Freedom Tour, which involved numerous coast-to-coast exhibitions of swimming, diving, 
fencing and gymnastics, kept them busy— but not too busy to enjoy the discovery of a continent 
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SCOREBOARD 


- . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Federal Hill, frisky 3-year-old owned by Clif- 
ford Lussky, brilliantly qualified himself as 
sprinter, streaking seldom run 6V£ furlongs in 
1 :15for new world record at Gulfstream (March 
25 1, a speed he was unable to match over long- 
er distance in Florida Derby later in week (see 
“Horse Racing"). 

Beau Madison, Leslie Madison's rangy 2- 
year-old Arizona-bred colt, lugging 118 pounds 
in second race of career, thundered 4 furlongs 
in 45 seconds to break another world mark at 
Turf Paradise in Phoenix (March 30 1. 

Maureen Murphy, homebred Olympian, 
windmilled 150-yard backstroke in 1:46.3 at 
Portland, Ore. (March 24) to better 15-year- 
old record (1:48.2) held by Gloria Gallon. 

Fyodor Bogdanovsky, massive-muscled Rus- 
sian middleweight lifter, hefted 298 1 2 pounds in 
press to raise own world standard at Moscow. 

SWIMMING 

Michigan, bolstered by Dick Kimball's double 
in low and high board diving and Cy Hopkins’ 
triumph in 200-yard breaststroke in meet rec- 
ord 2:20, swooshed into dead heat with Michigan 
State in medley relay, last event on program, 
adding enough points to offset tremendous one- 
man show by Yale's Tim Jecko (nee above) and 
edging Elis 69-61 for NCAA team title at Chap- 
el Hill, N.C. Other individual champions: North 
Carolina's Charlie Krepp in 100-yard back- 
stroke (58.1) and 200-yard backstroke (2:07.8); 
Indiana’s Bill Woolsey in 220-yard freestyle 
(2:02. 5i and 440-yard freestyle (4:38.2); Am- 
herst's Bob Keiter in 50-yard freestyle (22.1); 
Harvard's Henry Dyer in 100-yard freestyle 
(49.4); Oklahoma's Julian Dyason in 100-yard 
breaststroke (1:03); Yale's Russell Hibbard, 
Daniel Cornwall, Dave Armstrong and Rex 
Aubrey in 400-yard freestyle relay (3:23.8). 

FOCUS ON THE DEED. 


Barbara Mclntire, 

dimpled 22-year-old 
beauty from Toledo, 
came back from fail- 
ure in Titleholders 
to sweep through 
big field in North 
and South Amateur 
at Pinehurst, beating 
Mrs. Ann Casey 
Johnstone 3 and 2 
for championship. 

BASKETBALL 

Boston, bouncing back after 125-123 double 
overtime loss to St. Louis (who earlier outhustled 
M inneapolis 1 43 -1 35 for W estern title ) . used Bob 
Cousy's wizardry and Frank Ramsey's point- 
making to beat Hawks 119-99 in second game 
of NBA championship playoff at Boston. 

Air Force All-Stars turned loose sharpshoot- 
ing little (5 feet 10 inches) Ron Tomsic for 26 
points, put pressure on San Francisco Olympic 
Club in closing minutes for 87-74 victory, be- 
came first service team since 1910 to win AAU 
title, at Denver. 

HORSE RACING 
Gen. Duke, Calumet Farm’s 3-year-old dandy, 
responded to Willie Hartack's whip with terrific 
charge in stretch to beat favored Bold Ruler by 
1 Mi lengt hs in 1 :46 4/5, fastest ever for 3-year-old 
and equaling world record for mile and furlong, 
in $123,600 Florida Derby at Gulfstream (nee 

Mrs. Jan Burke's stout-hearted Dedicate 
surged up to leaders when urged by Bill Boland, 
outlasted Third Brother in run for wire to win 
by nose in $1 11.150 John B. Campbell Memorial 
on closing day at Bowie. 

Mrs. Geoffrey Kuhn’s Sundew, off at 20 to 1, 
gave his long-shot backers severe case of nerves 
when he stumbled twice but recovered smartly 
to finish eight lengths ahead of pack in Grand 
National at Aintree ( see page H). 

POLO 

Cecil Smith, 53. onetime cowhand who rose to 
become one of nation’s top-ranking mallet stars 
(see page SO), gave 5,000 fans who gathered at 
Boca Raton to honor him on election to Texas' 
Hall of Fame plenty to cheer about, whacking 
home offside neck shot in sudden-death chukker 
to provide his Texas quartet with 9-8 win over 
star-studded Boca Raton team. 


Tim Jecko, limber- 
armed Yale sopho- 
more, flapped his 
way to two records 
and triple in NCAA 
championships at 
Chapel Hill. He won 
100-yard butterfly in 
54.6; 200- yard but- 
terfly in 2:09.5; 200- 
yard individual med- 
ley in 2:09.4. 

CURLING 

Hibhing, Minn., skipped by Harold Lauber, 47- 
year-old golf pro and sparked by holler-guy 
Petey Beasy, 46-year-old beer distributor, skit- 
tered to seven straight victories before losing to 
Detroit 12 11, came back to outsweep Minot, 
N.D. 12-6 for title in first national bonspiel at 
Chicago ( sec page 50). 

HOCKEY 

Montreal and Boston went ahead 2-1 in 
Stanley Cup semifinals but still had rough 
road ahead. Canadiena split first two with 
New York 4-1, 3-4, staged dazzling power dis- 
play at home to throttle Rangers 8 3 as Bernie 
Geoff rion turned liat trick: Bruins stopped 
Detroit 3-1, lost next one 7-2 but took third 
game 4 3 on Cal Gardner's last-period 20-foot 
clutch goal. 

BICYCLING 

Hans Smits and Peter Post, spirited Dutch 
pedalers, took turns whirling aimlessly around 
Chicago's International Amphitheatre for six 
days and nights, covering 1,865 miles to finish 
ahead of streamlined field as three-city revival 
tour ended in financial flop. Squawked Promot- 
er Harry Sperber: "I can remember when rid- 
ers got off their bikes to shovel coal into 
furnaces to heat the building. Today they are 
prima donnas." 

BOXING 

Pascual Perez, Argentina’s power-punching fly- 
weight king, caught challenging British Cham- 
pion Dai Dower with dynamite-packed right 
cross to chin to score KO in 2:58 of first round 
before 80,000 at Buenos Aires’ sprawling San 
Lorenzo de Almagros Soccer Stadium. Dead- 
panned Perez: "It was all a mistake. I usually 
take my time in the early rounds. But this time 

continued 





heavy-punching Tony DeMarco watches surprised Larry 
Boardman hit deck in fifth round of their welterweight fight at 
Boston. DeMarco’s bombs won decision in 10 slam-bang rounds. 



smooth-stroking Cambridge crew (right), aided by two 
Americans and using conventional British style, is shown on 
way to 2 Jg-length upset victory over Oxford in race on Thames. 
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OVER 100 MODELS 
HEW CONSTRUCTIONS 
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r A T A \- O ® PROOE-TESTED 
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CATALOG pro- 
fusely illustrated with . 

large detailed pictures — 
many in full color featuring 
the very latest ideas in marine design. Co... 
plete data on the more than 100 Penn Van 
models . . . Cartops « , Trailhoats, Fishing, 
Racing and other outboards, rowboats and 
canoes. Dozens oj new models. New all- wood 
T riotites feature Fibcrglas cloth and plastic 
core between double planking. New Plas- 
Inns provide bottle-tight reinforced plastic 
shell over wooden hull. Catalog fully 
describes the new powerful fungicide treat- 
ment which pressure proof-tests for leaks — 
adds vears to boat life. This Catalog is a 
must for anyone considering a new boat. 
Write for your copy today. It's FRIT! 

PENN YAN BOATS, lnc.,49thSt., Penn Yon, N.Y. 



preserves, renews, * 
beautifies anything made of LEATHER 

The Lexol Corp., Caldwell, I 


SCOREBOARD continued 


James Lenox Porier, 
44-year-old banker 
representing Yale 
Club, lost opening 
game, rallied to de- 
feat second-ranked 
Henry T. Stanton 
Jr. 12-15, 15-9, 15 4, 
15- 10 for national 
squash tennis title at 
New York’s Colum- 
bia University Club. 


my hand slipped." Dazed Dower was not so 
sure: "Thai was a very good punch." 

Middleweight* Joey GiardeIJo and Willie 

Vaughn gave it the waltz-me-around-again- 
Willie treatment for 10 rounds in Kansas City, 
decided exactly nothing after split decision 
went to 5-to-l underdog Vaughn. Informed by 
wily Oo-PromoteTS John Anlonello and Frankie 
Gattn (who hail visions of return match) that 
Referee Ray Sissom mistakenly used 10-pound 
scoring system instead of newly adopted 5-point 
scheme, Giardello and Manager Frank Carter 
set up ringside howl, next day got Missouri Ath- 
letic Commission to rule contest "no decision.” 

Archie Moore, comfortably cushioned by 
.15 excess pounds and sporting full goalee, 
breezed into Detroit, agreed to defend his light 
heavyweight title June 7 against winner of 
April 5 tussle between Tony Anthony and 
Chuck Spieser. Admitting to 40 (and more 
likely 43 1 , still garrulous Archie foresaw no 
problem in making 175-pound limit ("I'll do it 
easy with my secret Australian diet"); reluc- 
tantly allowed. "1 guess I wasn't cut out to he 
heavyweight champion," but held out tongue- 
in-cheek hope for another go at crown: "May- 
lie I'll hit a home run the third time." 
BOWLING 

Ned Day. 43-year-old former national individ- 
ual match-game champion with knack for roll- 
ing perfect games, had his eye traineil on head 
pin. knocked off two successive 300s at Milwau- 
kee for third time. His perfect-game total: S3. 
BASEBALL 

Pittsburgh and New York Giants, who may 
not see first division once regular season gets 
under way, were still living it up in Grapefruit 
anil Cactus circuits. Pirates got route-going 
five-hitter from Boh Friend to beat St. Louis 
5 1. moved to top of National League stand- 
ings with 13 -6 record; Giants pummclcd Ari- 
zona neighbors often enough to clinch Cactus 
title. Cleveland topped American League teams 


Terry Rand. 6-foot 
9-inch rebounder 
who starred for Mar- 
quette, averaged 
20.3 points per game 
this year for Den- 
-wr*. ver D-C Truckers, 

f * was named most val- 

l \ T ) u »Me player in Na- 

I \ / tional Industrial Bas- 

jf Y**^*^# I kci ball I-eague by 

J Xw./ I ; fellow players. — * 

with 11-9, as New York Yankees, without ail- 
ing Mickey Mantle, stood at 11- 11. 

DOG SHOW 

Ch. Chik-T'sun of Cavcrsham, perky Peking- 
ese owned by Mr. and Mrs. C. ('. Venable of 
Atlanta ami handled by Clara Alford, strut- 
ted off with best-in-show, his 10th since Jan. 
13. at International Kennel Club all-breed 
competition in Chicago. 

GOLF 

Arnold Palmer of Lat robe, Pa., who joined play- 
for-pay circuit after winning national amateur 
in 1954. went into final round with two-stroke 
lead hut had to nuzzle home 18-inch putt on 
last green to hold off Dow Finstorwald 282 283 
in Azalea Open at Wilmington. N.C. 
MILEPOSTS 

HONORED Maurice K. McLaughlin. |{. Norris 
Williams II. M ary K. Browne, Hazel II. 
Wightman (donor of Wighlman Cupi. super- 
stars of old, each of whom won at least two U.S. 
singles titles from 1911 through 1919; named 
to Tennis Hall of Fame, in New York. 
MARRIED Harold Connolly, 25. love-smitten 
U.S. Olympic hammer champion: and Olga 
Fikotova. 24, buxom Czechoslovakian Olympic 
discus gold medalist; in three-way (civil. Ro- 
man Catholic. Protestant) ceremonies, after 
winning fight for special permission from Czech 
President Antonin Zapotocky. in Prague. 

DIED William Adam (Billy i Meyer, 64, short- 
time major leaguer with Philadelphia A's in 
1916 17, longtime manager of New York Yan- 
kees' minor league teams until he left farm in 
1948 to rouse Pittsburgh ("This outfit has the 
real romance of baseball to it”) to surprise 
fourth-place wind-up and win Manager of Year 
honors; of heart anti kitlney ailment, at Knox- 
ville. Tenn. Meyer's Pirate honeymoon hutted 
until 1952 when he was replaced by Fred llaney 
after sixth-, eight- anil seventh-place finishes. 
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Nonie Foley, 18, of 
Houghton, Mich, led 
all U.S. women skiers 
in total points go- 
ing into N. Ameri- 
can championships 
at Squaw Valley, 
seemed sure bet to 
head women's team 
at FIS world title 
meet at Badgastein, 
Austria next March. 


SKIING 

A I Vlncelctte of Denver I'niversity won jump. 
Teammate Harold Riibcr took Nordic Com- 
bined title to give Coach Willy Schaeffler (SI, 
April l 1 fourth consecutive NCAA champion- 
ship. Second in team scoring: Colorado I". Indi- 
vidual stars of meet: Ralph Miller and Chick 
Igaya of third-place Dnrtinouth. who won 
downhill and slalom respectively; Western 
State’s Mark Miller (!*■/..«■ . 

Klsevvftere in skiing: 

Toni Sailer and fellow Austrians Anderl 
Molierer. Josl Rieder and Christian I’ravda 
made runaway of C S. racing season, between 
them took first place in virtually all major 
events except National slalom, in which Sailer 
was disqualified. Handsome Sailer was undis- 
puted king of circuit, scoring eight victories, 
one second and one disqualification in ill 
events he entered. 

Thereat* Le l>uc, France, rated best of (Euro- 
pean women to invade C.S. this winter, taking 
Combined titles at American International at 
Stowe anti Harritnan Cup at Sun Valley. 

Nonie Foley lubnrn led fresh crop of Amer- 
ican girls to impressive record against topflight 
European competition, won Koch Cup Com- 
bined and finished second to be Due at Stowe 
and Sun Valley. Other fresh faces ui top of 
American skiing: Madi Springer-Miller, winner 
of Nat ional Combined anti Stowe Internal ional 
downhill; Sally I leaver, winner of women's sla- 
lom titles in Nationals anti Roch Cup: Linda 
Meyers, second in Nationals Combined anti fifth 
in Roch Cup Combined. 

American men did poorly against crack Aus- 
trians, with Buddy Werner 'second behind 
Sailer in National and Stowe International 
downhill runs i only C.S. entrant to score con- 
sistently. However. National Ski Association 
hopes to raise $.10,000 for training anti traveling 
expenses of C.S. team to Austria next year anti 
feels with competitive experience Werner anti 
others can make top showing. 



coasting over finish line. Mack Miller 
takes cross-country event to help West- 
ern State to fourth place in NCAA meet. 
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TIMES THE 1957 WORLD BOBSLED CHAMPIONSHIPS 


The hotly-contested 1957 World Bobsled Championships for two 
and four- man crews at St. Moritz, Switzerland, were the first such 
events to be timed by a sensational new Longines recording timer 
which accurately splits a second into a thousand parts. (( In 
Longines timepieces of all types, for whatever the purpose, prog- 
ress and improvement are continuous. We particularly call your 
attention to the world’s most advanced self-winding watches — 
the new Longines Automatics. Available in a variety of case 
types, they offer the superlative in carefree, reliable timekeeping. 
Your Longines- Wittnauer Jeweler will be honored to serve you. 

Illustrated: Longines All-Guard Automatic —fully protected against common 
uateb hazards, $99.50. Other Longines self-winding watches from $89.50. 


SINCE 1866 MAKER OF WATCHES OF THE HIGHEST CHARACTER 
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SCOREBOARD continued 




Lou Campi, 52, Du- 
mont, N.J. stone- 
mason, has become 
latest TV heart- 
throb. Rolling off 
wrong foot, Campi 
won two new cars 
and $6,600 in Sweep- 
stakes show, next 
night beat Buzz Fa- 
zio to run East- West 
winnings to $4,050. 



Francis Ouimet, ex- 
caddie who won 
Open in 1913, Ama- 
teur in 1914, 1931 
and since then has 
devoted himself to 
promotion of golf, 
was named winner 
of Richardson Tro- 
phy for "outstanding 
contributions” by 
Golf Writers’ Assn. 


WRESTLING 


FOR THE RECORD 


Oklahoma's Dun Hodge pinned four of five 
opponents to lead Sooner wrestlers to team 
championship in 27th annual NCAA wrestling 
championships at Pittsburgh. Hodge closed out 
college career by winning his third straight 177- 
pound championship and becoming second in 
history to repeat as tournament 's outstanding 
wrestler. Only sour note for Oklahoma came in 
Hodge's semifinal bout with John Dustin of 
Oregon State, when he failed to pin Dustin, 
thus breaking 21 -match pin streak, although 
winning 8-2 decision. 

Ed Peery of runner-up Pittsburgh ran Peery 
family string of "triples" to three when he won 
third straight 123-pound championship on ref- 
erees' decision over Harmon Leslie of Oklahoma 
A&M. Peery's father Rex. Pitt coach, and old- 
er brother Hugh were three-time champions at 
Oklahoma A&M and Pittsburgh respectively. 

Tournament first, was scored by 147-pound- 
er Simon Roberts of Iowa, who beat Ron Gray 
of Iowa State 2-0 in overtime to become first 
Negro ever to win NCAA championship. Most 
heart-warming performance came from un- 
seeded Bernard Sullivan, Oklahoma's second- 
string 167-pounder who entered in 191-pound 
division. Beaten 8-2 in his first match by 
Navy's Tony Stremie. Sullivan entered consola- 
tion bracket and, though yielding 20 pounds to 
beefier, taller opponents, won three straight 
matches - last by fall over Jack Himmelwright, 
No. 2 heavyweight in Big Seven Conference - 
for third place. Complained Sullivan: “I ate 
and ale and ate and couldn't get a cotton- 
pickin' pound over 172. Ain't it ironic?” 

Other champions: Dick Delgado, Okla- 
homa. 115 pounds; John Johnston, Penn State, 
130 pounds; Joe Gratto, Lehigh, 137 pounds; 
Doug Blubaugh. Okla. A&M. 157 pounds; 
Tom Alberts. Pitt. 167 pounds; Ron Schirf, 
Pitt. 191 pounds; Bob Norman, Illinois, un- 
limited heavyweight. 

Team standings: Okiahomu 73; Pitt 60; 
Iowa State 38; Okla. A&M 37; Penn State 33. 


AUTO RACING 

SAM HANKS, Pacific Highlands. Calif.. USAC nail, 
championship race. 96 laps in 44:59.4, in 1957 Mer- 
cury. Vallejo, Calif. 

BADMINTON 

E00Y CHOONG. Malaya, over Ferry Sonneville, IS 8. 
15 6, world invitation tournament, Glasgow. 

BASKETBALL 

LITTLE ROCK, over Milwaukee Silent Club. 86-76. 
American Athletic Assn, of Deaf title, New York. 


BOXING 

YV0N DURELLE. 7-round TK0 over Clarence Floyd, 
light heavyweights, New York. 

RALPH (TIGER) JONES. 10-round decision over 
Arthur King, middlcweights. Toronto. 

BOBBY BOYD. 10-round decision over Fran; Srurma, 
middleweight:, Miami Beach. 

ISAAC L0GART. 10-round decision over Gil Turner, 
middleweight. New York. 

KID ANAHUAC. 10-round decision over Billy Peacock, 
featherweights. Hollywood. Calif 


HOWARD EVERITT, Allantic City, and JACQUES 
H0UDRY. Ardmore. Pa., over Don Bisplingholf and 
Harry Daumit, 9 and 8. Hollywood (Fla.) mtl. 4 ball 


HORSE RACING 

PIE FACE: $17. 400 Debutante Stakes, 5 f.. by V. length, 
in 58 4/5, Bay Meadows. Peter Moreno up. 

KENTUCKY ROMAN: $13,975 Arkansas Derby, 1 Vi m., 
by head, in 1:49 2 5, Oaklawn. John Delahoussaye up. 

HUNT RACING 

DANCING BEACON: Carolina Cup Steeplechase. 3 m. 
(18 jumps), by 6 lengths, in 5:41, Camden, S.C. Mel- 
vin Ferrall up. 


POLO 

WESTCHESTER, over New York, 14 8, Eastern indoor 
12-goal championship. New York. 

SOCCER 

ST. LOUIS KUTIS. over New York Hakoahs. 3-0. first 
of 2-garne total-goal series for U.S. Open Cup, St. Louis. 

SQUASH RACOUETS 

R0SHAN KHAN. Pakistan, over Hashim Khan, 6 9,9 5, 
9-2, 9 1, British Open title. London. 


PANCHO GONZALES and Ken Rosewaff f match 
each: Gonaales leads World Pro Tour. 28-11. 
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Beauty and brawn — new Fairlanc 500 Club Victoria 

America's No. 1 construction job 


Underneath ail the beauty of this ’57 
Ford is hidden the most rugged con- 
struction job you’re likely to find any- 
where— a sculptured-in-steel body that 
keeps your Ford looking youthful and 
glamorous. 

But there’s much more to the new 
“Inner Ford.” Take the advanced de- 
sign of Ford’s new wide-base frame 
that seats passengers safer, within the 
protection of the massive frame rails. 
Take “worth more" qualities like the 


straddle-mounted rear axle pinion, a 
spare-no-expense feature that Ford 
shares with only one other manufac- 
turer today — Rolls Royce. Take the 
exclusive electronic “mass-balancing” 
of Ford V-8 engines for smoother 
running, longer life. 

Ask your Ford Dealer for an Action 
Test. It will answer all your questions. 

Everything about the new kind of Ford 
says fine car... except the price 

Long, lean and lovely — Fairlanc Club Victoria 








IVpsi-Cola 

fejre^L^ 


Modern design 


r&fres 


Uimt 


T oday’s active, attractive people 
have a design of their own for 
everything — including a modern design 
for eating. The lighter food and drink 
they favor work magic for their figures. 
IVpsi-Cola goes along with this 
modern diet. too. Today's Pepsi, 
reduced in calories, is never 
heavy, never too sweet. Refresh 
without filling — always say 
‘‘Pepsi, please." 



• HOCKEY 


by AL LANEY 


Andy Bathgate, hockey's newest superstar, rose to full 
brilliance in midseason and signaled the beginning of 


from 
knowing 
hands . . . 


ongevity 


longer, more luxurious service 
from shoes skilfully crafted of 
specially selected leathers. 


A RANGER 


T he professional hockey season now 
vibrates to its annual spring climax 
—the Stanley Cup playoffs— and as 
this appears it may well be that only 
the two finalists will remain on the ice. 
Yet there is a memory of the regular 
season’s events that should not be soon 
forgotten. For at a point just past mid- 
season the crowds in the six rinks where 
the National Hockey League operates 
witnessed that rarity, the rise of a new 
star of the first magnitude in the game’s 
superconstellation. He is Andrew 
James Bathgate, a handsome young 
man of 24 out of Winnipeg who plays 
mostly right wing but also left wing 
and center for the New York Rangers. 

During his two major league seasons 
which preceded this one, Bathgate had 
many times done things which indicat- 
ed kinship with the great, but actually 
he crossed the threshold into the sparse- 
ly settled land of the superstars only 
after the 70-game season of 1956-57 
had run half its course. The immediate 
result was that the Rangers, going no- 
where fast, began to play the best and 
most exciting hockey in the league, 
driving straight to a Stanley Cup play- 
off berth with only two defeats in five 
weeks. And this ability to inspire team- 
mates to play better is something we 
always find in the great ones. 

There are about 100 players on the 
rosters of the six clubs of the NHL, and 
many of them are stars as we use that 
word so freely in sports. But above 
them there is— as in other sports— an- 
other and even higher class. In it are 
the superstars of hockey, and there 
have been precious few of them at any 
one time in the game's history. 

In fact, when he had qualified, Bath- 
gate became one of only five front-line 
men currently acknowledged to be in 
this category: Maurice Richard, the 
fabulous Rocket of the Montreal Cana- 
diens; Gordie Howe and Ted Lindsay 
of the Detroit Red Wings (SI, March 
18); and Jean Beliveau, a younger Ca- 
nadien of eminence. To these must 
also be added a pair of extraordinary 
defense men — Doug Harvey of the 


UPRISING 



taut and alert on the ice, Bath- 
gate amazes fans with his effortless reflexes. 


Canadiens and Red Kelley of the Red 
Wings. Bathgate is the first new mem- 
ber of this lodge since Beliveau elected 
himself in 1953, but there is a suspicion 
around the league that Ed Litzenberg- 
er, Bathgate’s teen-age rival back in 
Canada, may soon cross the border 
into greatness as a forward on the Chi- 
cago Black Hawks. 

They do not burst suddenly in all 
their brilliance, these superstars. On 
the contrary, it often seems they take 
coni in ucd 



THE SURREY— Superb, four-eyelet, 
wing raglan blucher in rich brown or 
beautiful black calf. 


J. P. SMITH SHOE CO.. CHICAGO 22. ILLINOIS 
Crafting luaurious footwear for discriminating stores and 
clientele has been our sole occupation for over 61 years. 


BULB BLOW? SPOILED SHOW? 



BUY A PAIR! HAVE A SPARE! 



G-E PROJECTION LAMPS 

FOR ALL SLIDE AND MOVIE PROJECTORS 

GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 
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drinkers'. The 3 to 1 mixers and the 8 to 
1 mixers all agree the dryest Martini ever 
mixed results from this year’s official 
recipe of San Francisco's Lower Mont- 
gomery Street Olive or Onion Society: 


Don't panic at these modest 3 to 1 pro- 
portions. Here's a triple-dry Martini as 
clear and pale as a winter moon; full 
of intellect, serenity and flashing humor. 
See your bottled goods dealer, and give 
this magic formula a whirl! 


3 parts dry gin 

1 part Cresta Blanca Triple Dry 
White Vermouth 

Stir with ice — serve in chilled glasses 


* Believe it or not, these 
gentlemen are the members of the Lower 
Montgomery Street Olive or Onion Society 
Tasting Committee : I LtoR , Paul Ny eland, 
Barney Vogel, Willard Cox, Tom Collard. 


CRESTA BLANCA WINE COMPANY • LIVERMORE, CALIFORNIA 



RANGER UPRISING 

continued 

longer to develop than lesser players. 
Howe scored only 35 goals in his first 
three seasons. Bathgate, an outstand- 
ing schoolboy athlete along with his 
two older brothers in Winnipeg, need- 
ed five years to make it from junior 
hockey in Guelph, Ontario to stardom 
in Madison Square Garden. 

Two of those years were with minor 
league teams in Vancouver and Cleve- 
land. But now, like most big league 
hockey players, Andy is a man of sub- 
stance, married to a Vancouver girl 
with whose father he operates a motel 
out there. He also owns a golf driving 
range in Guelph which his brother 
Frank runs, and he is himself a good 
enough golfer to contemplate a pro- 
fessional career when his hockey days 
are done. 

What is it that sets these so-called su- 
perstars apart from their fellows, some 
of whom seem at times as talented as 
they? They have much in common, the 
great ones, but how different they are! 

Howe is an enormously strong man 
of phlegmatic temperament. Richard 
and Lindsay are the cholerics, always 
ready for a fight, the one a perfectly 
built picture of an athlete, the other a 
wiry little man as tough as rawhide. 
Beliveau is an amiable giant touched 
with a moody melancholy, and Bath- 
gate, fi feet and 175 pounds, is the 
sanguine who keeps laughingly out 
of trouble while performing his fre- 
quent miracles and charming even 
the enemy with his strong, open and 
happy personality. 

All of them are at once individual- 
ists and great team players, and what 
they have in common is an uncommon 
skill and flair for a most difficult game. 
To each, the number of strategic, or 
puck-carrying, possibilities is greater 
than to others and in a game where 
the unforeseen develops continually 
they alone try the new, the unexpected. 

Bathgate especially has this ability 
to an unusual degree and, like The 
Rocket, he can bring gasps from the 
crowd by the audacity of moves which 
lesser men can neither conceive nor 
carry out. All first-class players who 
keep shoot ing score goals one way or 
another. Only the master knows how 
to direct a series of movements so that 
they place him where none can pre- 
vent his doing so. 

There comes to mind a moment in 
the final home game against Detroit 
with the score tied. Bathgate had tak- 
en a pass some 15 feet in front of the 
Red Wings’ goal and suddenly found 
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himself alone. As he moved toward 
Goalie Glenn Hall he faked first with 
his stick, then with his shoulders, un- 
til this most capable of goal tenders 
was hopelessly off balance. At that 
point Andy flicked the puck in the net 
as simply as if it had been unguarded. 
The entire play might have taken no 
more than the blink of an eye, yet so 
deliberate and effortless were his ac- 
tions that Bathgate appeared to have 
all the time in the world. 

LAYING IT ON BLADES 

Anticipation— the sort that appears 
to come by instinct but is, of course, 
the result of immense talent and con- 
centration— is another of the assets 
that has lifted Bathgate into the circle 
of hockey's superstars, as the final 
NHL statistics eloquently testify. Al- 
though his total production of goals 
was only 27— seventh highest in the 
league— his 50 assists placed him 
fourth in the total-points rankings. 
In other words, he was a team player 
rather than an individualist, largely 
because of his instinct for setting up 
the ideal play— usually feinting the 
opposing defense out of position with 
a maneuver that could not be out- 
guessed— and then laying the puck on 
the blades of either Prentice or Popein, 
his first-line teammates, for the score. 

Finally, the outstanding quality 
shared by the superstars is the one 
which dictates that, when all depends 
on them, they do not fail. They have 
an extraordinary talent for seizing hold 
of a situation to score or set up a win- 
ning or tying goal when everything 
seems lost. Any number of games in 
which Bathgate did just this during 
the Rangers’ late drive could be cited. 
It is certainly no accident that Detroit 
and Montreal have now dominated 
hockey for nine straight years. Teams 
with such players nearly always have 
dominated. But Richard, with 15 
seasons behind him, and Lindsay with 
13 are at least nearing the end of the 
road. It may be that the Rangers, with 
Bathgate to lead them, are emerging 
at last from their "weak sister” cate- 
gory and will move toward the top in 
the years just ahead. end 



EVERY MAN deserves a pair of 





PLA SKOS 
Black or 
Briar Tan 
Borhide 


. . . because only Allen-Edmonds offers 
so many fine shoe features, such 
as nailess construction — with 
uppers, counters, insoles and 
soles stitched together to form 
an unusually flexible unit 
that follows every 
movement of your foot. . 

It's one reason why 
Allen-Edmonds can 
guarantee comfort from 
the first step, or your 
money back . . . why you deserve' 
a pair of quality-crafted Allen-Edmonds shoes. 

Most styles $26. 95... see your dealer or order direct. 


At these and other fine stores 

Aberdeen EEINSUINS ♦ AlanonTcr City CABUSlI S f0« • Aodfion PM.UIPS, WAUfRS & HIUMAN • Allentown. 
KOCH BROS • Appleton Mf CURTS • Atlanta DAVISON S • Aurmo. WlINGART t PIllAKH • Baketslield SEIIER S 
Baton Rouge. DUTONS • Boy Gty pinroos • Bevwty tkh ROBINSONS • Birmingham iOVEMans • BMieid 
,, . Brooklyn. MAJEIUTS • fc4M» MVfKlK MINTS SHOP • Owogc. ROTHSOWO S 
Ctda' Rapids. WOERDERHOH S • Cedorhurst ACTIVE STIR SHOES • Charleston FRANKENBSRGER S • Cheyenne. 
FOWIERS • toklbmg, PARSON SOUDERS • Cleveland. STONt SHOES • Colorado SpmgL VORWS • Crawfoidw** 
HUMS SHOES • Cokanbul PAltON PAYNE • Dallas, SANGER S • Dovenpott M t PARKER • Desalt* WIDER S 
Denver CRAMERS • DtS Mom.-, KERMAN XUtHACO • Delia V PFARSON B00I SHOP • Evanston R0TMSCHI1DS 
BUlort. KEENES • El Paso Al S SHOP • Evansvlle BEN BECKER • F„irmont SHARP MAMIUON • Fond du lot. 
FITZMOHS • Htal. FRED IUF0T SHOES • Fort Dodge UM&rS • Fair lauderdole SHOE FAIR • Fort Wayne. 
: 1 t SHOE • OoshoA SNVOOrS • Giood Roptdt. WHLIAM ttEIN • Green Boy ( A GROSS • Graemifle 
STEWART MERRITT • Mammae f C MINAS • Han.sbuig LONDON BOO! SHOP • Mattieibuiq. MHNNIS ITD 
Houston FOtCrS • Nuntinqion, AABBART (OHNSON • Hunting Ml S • kldrarappl l l WN W StOCI • tafae a 
KENNINGTON S • l-KSsonyiile D0NAIDS0NS • loUrfAGlf • Monatdb. CUTS Mil WOOD • Kansos City 
THE JONES STORE • Kenosha, CHUPPCTTAS • la C.oste ORAS • toning RACKiir SHOES • little Rack, GUS BUSS 
long Bead QUALITY BOOT • longwow. HMUIKYS • Eos Angles ASAMI SHOE. ROBINSONS • Mod.son DYERS 
MOMOMt YOUINIK t SCHWARTf • Memphis. IZTY ROSIN S • M, a, in RICHARDS • M«hiqon City CUSH A IAMBRA 
Milwaukee, T A CHAPMAN CO. VAN S • Metropolis. ROTHSCHILD S • Missoula MISSOUEA MERCANTILE • Molme 
turn t JOHNSON ■ Mo-ijpme-y EOVEMAN S • Mount Clement TICK t MARKS • Moo 
Muskegon BOA’ SHOES • Nampa NAI.’IGER BANKS • New »otk TOM AUSTIN 1APKIN S • Oklahoma My 
ROTHSCHILD S I l II • Orlando I0HNS0N S • Oshkosh CALUNANS • Pittsburgh SCHMIDT S SHOES 
PosaKlIo. COUNIRT (OBBlER • Portland. NUDEIMAN S • Ronne WfllS BROS ■ Rorhe-.tjr PAPMttEE 
Rihmond. MILIER t RHOADS • Roanoke MKHfU CIOTHING • Ro<k Mill LANGSTON S • Sogmow. 
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HUGHSTON McBAIN BAIN 


U NTILTHE VERY END of the first U.S. 

Men’s National Curling Cham- 
pionship tournament, just completed 
at Chicago Stadium, a ruddy, rotund, 
bright-eyed man of 55 named Hughs- 
ton M. McBain seemed to be trying 
hard to keep his high spirits under 
control. 

It was Mr. McBain who conceived 
the idea of staging the first national 
championships under the quiet spon- 
sorship of Marshall Field & Company, 
the famed Chicago department store of 
which he is board chairman. Thus, it 
fell to him to stand in the place of 
honor for the colorful opening cere- 
monies (with the 40 participating curl- 
ers marching on the ice and 55 kilted 
girl drummers and bagpipers from the 
University of Iowa adding a further 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUR SIEGEL 

decorative note) and to deliver the ad- 
dress of welcome to the 10 rinks (teams 
to you, possibly) before hurrying down 
to the ice to throw the first stone. The 
night before, Mr. McBain sought to 
compose himself by going to bed early, 
curling (naturally) up with a book on 
the game written by a Scots parson, 
the Reverend John Kerr, in 1880. Mr. 
McBain was pleased to note that the 
Reverend referred to the game as “a 
commoner’s game,” since he has been 
trying to nail the canard that curling is 
a rich man’s fancy. Mr. McBain slept 
like a rock, or rather a stone. 

Next day, Mr. McBain looked long- 
ingly at his kilts and the plaids of the 
McBain clan but bravely put on the 
uniform of a board chairman, a con- 
servative business suit, instead. Thus 


attired, he delivered his welcoming ad- 
dress. But when he got down on the ice 
to dispatch the first stone, his effer- 
vescence started to boil over. And when 
the stone went skimming down the ice 
and into the “house” (assisted by a 
nudge from a prankish curler’s toe), 
Mr. McBain could restrain himself no 
longer. He whirled and took a few run- 
ning steps and then vaulted into the 
grandstand. 

As play began, Mr. McBain was all 
over the place, talking, laughing, back- 
slapping, collaring friends for a quick 
one at the Broom Closet, the public bar, 
or the Rock Pile, a private bar for tour- 
nament officials. Outside the bars, Mr. 
McBain had plenty of elbow room. 
The biggest crowd at any one time 
continued 
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tense moment as -'on.- glides Into target area is observe<l by small band uf curl- 
ing fans, lost in big Chicago arena. At right: "Skip'' Harold Lauber of Minnesota. 


Back to classic 

Gordon of Philadelphia's natural cut and 
tailoring, Breves' classic all cotton cord — in 
the one suit that perennially appears on campus 
in the spring and remains the summer favorite 
Why not select yours now from the traditional 
shades of gray, blue and drown. About tZS.OO. 



New York Da Pinna Athens, Ga. John 0. West 

Philadelphia lohn Winamaker Charlottesville Eljo’s 
Columbus. Ohio University Shop Chapel Hill Town l Campus 
Hanover, N. H. James Campion Boulder Neustefers 

for other stores mile: GOROON-FORD SAIES COMPANY 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NtW YORK I, N.T, 


FLANGE-WRAP 



• Suede-textured 
rubber locks fingers 
»o grip! 

ab"o°b« Zck n9 

• ORDER ON NEW 
CLUBS 

• REPLACE WORN 
GRIPS 

At your pro shop, or 

* 18 “ 

Check or money order 
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Anywhere . . . any weather . . . the coat 
you'll live in! 


Rain, sun, cold. Alligator is the coat you can 
depend on. Choose from luxurious outercoats 
to feather-light rainwear — oil water repellent 
or waterproof, from $9.50 to $49.75. Shown-. 
Alligator Gold Label Gabardine in sleek, smooth 
all wool worsted $41.75; Alligator Travel- 
weight Coacher* in fine combed cotton, $20.75. 
See them now. At Better Stores Everywhere. 

THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY . ST. LOUIS ■ Nl 




"■* I ME BESS » 

On city streets, along country lanes — wear 
Bass Weejuns*. Famous Bass “true moccasin” 
construction makes Weejuns* the most popular 
shoe a-foot! . . . gives you true slipper comfort. 
Try a pair . . . you'll never be without them. 




BASS — Originators of Weejuns* 


G. H. BASS A CO., 174 Main St.. Wilton. Maine 


continued 

during the four-day tournament was 
under 2,000. The Chicago Stadium 
seats 18,000. 

Mr. McBain’s spirits soared danger- 
ously from time to time, but he re- 
mained true to his buiness suit. One 
day he sought to fortify himself against 
exuberance by rushing off to attend 
a meeting of Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company directors. But, as the tour- 
nament progressed and the curling 
grew more exciting, it became clear to 
close observers that there was a grow- 
ing gleam in the McBain eye, a bright- 
er red on the McBain cheek. At last, on 
the final, thrilling night, Mr. McBain 
threw caution (and his business suit) 
to the winds, hustled into his red plaid 
jacket, McBain tartan, and dark green 
pants and roared out a happy and 
triumphant summation of the tourna- 
ment play: “Curling is going to grow 
and grow — like golf, like hockey, like 
bowling!” 

DAWN-FINISH AVERTED 

What provoked this McBain extrav- 
agance (there are, after all, supposed to 
be 20 million bowlers) was a rousing 
finish to the tournament in which Hib- 
bing, Minnesota fought off a deter- 
mined bid by Minot, North Dakota, 
to win 12 6 and wind up the bonspiel 
with eight wins against one loss. 

If North Dakota had won (it was 
leading 5 4 halfway through the game), 
it would have taken two games to 
break the three-way tie. And that 
would have meant curling straight 
through until dawn because the Stadi- 
um ice was scheduled to be melted and 
replaced for the Ice Capades, the next 
Stadium attraction. 

This development was averted when 
Minnesota, sparked by its skip, Harold 
Lauber, and “second,” Petey Beasy, a 
sort of curling Leo Durocher, picked up 
three points in the sixth and went on 
to score four more in the next two ends. 
The victory was particularly satisfying 
to Hughston McBain because it served 
to dramatize his point that curlers 
come from all walks of life. The Minne- 
sota rink included a golf pro, a lumber 
foreman, a beer distributor and a city 
employee. 

In this first national tournament, 
nine states (plus Alaska) were repre- 
sented. In the next one — or one not far 
off— there are likely to be rinks entered 
from all 48 states and maybe, who 
knows, Hawaii. 

If you believe Mr. Hughston M. 
McBain. COt5) 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




The hue and cry is for Foxhound. Why is this town- and - 
country hat so sought after? Because it's so right for Spring! Light- 
weight enough for the balmiest days and substantial enough for the 
windiest . . . styled to impress either a new client or a new love. In 
spirited Spring shades. Foxhound, $12.95. Other Knox Hats, $10 to $50. 

At fine men's and dep’t stores, coast to coast; also Canada, Mexico, Knox Hats, a div. of Hat Corp. of America. 



HATS 





Whiskey by Hiram Walker 

BLENDED WHISKEY • 86 PROOF • 30% STRAIGHT WHISKEY, 6 YEARS OR MORE OLD • 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC.. PEORIA. ILLINOIS 


Knowledgeable people 

buy Imperial 

-and they buy it by the case 



• HORSE RACING 


by MORRIS McLEMORE 


Gen. Duke is enthroned a solid Kentucky Derby 
favorite as Arcaro the Master finds himself in 

DOUBLE TROUBLE 


S unny Jim Fitzsimmons waited 
for Bold Ruler in the saddling barn 
at Gulfstream Park last Saturday and 
admitted he’d been gambling. 

“A friend wanted to split some $2 
tickets, so we used my figures and lost 
five straight races,” the great trainer 
confessed. “We bet it all on the nose 
and we got skinned.” 

“Well, it proves you’re a dead game 
sport, anyhow,” someone suggested. 

“Nope. It doesn’t," Mr. Fitz shot 
back. “It means that today I don’t 
know how to win at horses.” 

A few minutes later the majority of 
the 25,000 witnesses of the Florida 
Derby were in the same boat. For they 
bet on Bold Ruler against the Jones 
boys of Calumet, and they saw Eddie 
Arcaro aboard Bold Ruler suddenly 
look like he was fighting an octopus in 
a steamer trunk. Eddie and the Wheat- 
ley star simply were overwhelmed by 
the artful manner in which Gen. Duke 
and Iron Liege, ridden by Willie Har- 
tack and Dave Erb, came and went 
and came again in the last half mile of 
the bitter battle, to furnish stark dra- 
ma seldom equaled in horse racing. 

Without doubt, we also witnessed 
the birth of a solid favorite for the 
Kentucky Derby next month. Gen. 
Duke won the Florida Derby in 1:46 
and 4 5, equaling the world record for 
a mile and one-eighth, although there 
was some reason to suspect Iron Liege 
could have won it had Erb not chosen 
to hammer Bold Ruler whilst his part- 
ner, Hartack, went to the outside in 
the stretch for running room. 

The Joneses— Ben, the old hand at 
winning around Louisville, and Jimmy, 
his son and no less a trainer— have 
packed up their “Kentucky division” 
and are moving into Lexington. They 
left their older horses and a few spares 
to mop up what w r as left of Florida’s 
gold, but what was left didn’t amount 
to much. For Calumet had walloped 
the exchequers at Tropical Park, Hia- 
leah and Gulfstream for an astounding 
$515,855— without doubt the greatest 


haul by any racing stable in history for 
a comparable period. 

By Derby time, incidentally, Bar- 
bizon also should be right and ready 
to try for Calumet’s sixth and Ben’s 
seventh victory at Churchill Downs. 
“We’ll give him a taste of that blue 
grass and see what happens,” Jimmy 
said. “There wasn’t any need to push 
him too fast in Florida. . . .” 

There certainly wasn’t. Had Barbi- 
zon been a third party to Calumet’s 
trial of Bold Ruler, Arcaro probably 
would be snapping at chair legs now. 

Gen. Duke outbroke the others at 
the start but made no effort to retain 
the lead, as Federal Hill dashed for the 
front, with Arcaro moving Bold Ruler 
quickly yet in no real hurry into sec- 
ond position around the clubhouse 
turn — but Gen. Duke wasn’t as mod- 
est here as expected. He stuck close to 
the leaders. 

WASN’T READY 

In contrast to his effort in the Fla- 
mingo— in which he was undone when 
Bold Ruler simply went away and left 
him — Hartack kept Gen. Duke in 
scratching distance of Bold Ruler 
through most of the back run, but 
when he made his first lunge at the 
Wheatley star he found Gen. Duke not 
yet ready. 

“I asked something of him going 
into the far turn, but he wasn’t going 
to give it yet,” Hartack said later, “so 
I figured maybe I’d ask him again a 
16th later. That time I asked him, he 
gave me all we needed.” 

Willie asked him as they turned 
down the stretch but, meanwhile, 
Arcaro was having his troubles with 
Iron Liege, heretofore the sprinter in 
the Calumet one-two assault force but 
now a late challenge. Federal Hill had 
done what he could, but he just didn’t 
have enough to deal with the raging 
Calumet entry, and, as the drama 
unfolded, he stepped inside and let the 
heavyweights have at each other. 

\nd they did, with Iron Liege inside 


and Gen. Duke driving up on his flank. 
Arcaro was in a fix that quickly unrav- 
eled the gallant Bold Ruler, for Gen. 
Duke swept up and beyond. “He went 
by in a wink,” said Arcaro. Iron Liege 
still was in a drive, and Arcaro admitted 
later that the No. 2 part of Calumet’s 
entry was tough enough. 

“I didn’t know if Bold Ruler had 
any left but I hit him with the whip 
in my left hand and my horse got up 
again — I had no excuses; he didn’t die 
on me,” Arcaro said. “If we had to run 
it over again, I don’t think I would 
have done differently. . . .” 

This, of itself, is a testimonial to the 
power and speed of the Calumet pair, 
which today are topside in a 3-year-old 
group that has been compared favor- 
ably to the wonderful assortment of 
1931 which included Equipoise, James- 
town, Twenty Grand and Mate, or the 
1948 season, which had Calumet’s Cita- 
tion and Coaltown. 

The record time of Gen. Duke does 
not enter into this estimation, for Gulf- 
stream’s strip was faster than a sailor’s 
eye and it was a day when platers and 
sore claimers looked like they were 
running downhill. 

What does enter into the estimation 
is the obvious quality of Bold Ruler 
and, to a lesser extent, of Federal Hill, 
and the fact of Gen. Duke’s superiority 
in the face of this pair and his danger- 
ous stablemate, Iron Liege, with Barbi- 
zon still substantially untested. 

It must be remembered that Gen. 
Duke, Bold Ruler and Federal Hill car- 
ried 122 pounds, and Iron Liege and 
Shan Pac four less, at speeds and in 
circumstances that gave Floridians 
and a national TV audience all the best 
elements of great racing. 

It could be that someone will un- 
cover a cannonball between now and 
the first Saturday of May and snatch 
the decision at Louisville from the 
Jones boys or their only threat up to 
now, Mr. Fitz. But the Californians 
appear to be out of it, and Gen. Duke, 
to date, is the boss. 

After he had posed for pictures in a 
horseshoe of orchids with Jimmy, Ben 
Jones watched Gen. Duke walk calmly 
to the stable. 

“That’s the one that’s been our white 
hope all along,” he mused. “We’ve 
been waiting for him to get there, and 
he’s there now. We bred his dam Wist- 
ful [and his daddy Bull Lea] and 
bred him for just the kind of race he 
ran today. . . .” 

Which means the kind he will also 
run at Louisville, Pimlico and Bel- 
mont Park, when the honors are even 
more glittering. (e_nd) 
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THE MODERN FUNDAMENTALS OF GOLF PART V 


SUMMARY 

and 

REVIEW 

by BEN HOGAN 

with HERBERT WARREN WIND and drawings by ANTHONY RAVIELLI 


T hb material presented in this series of articles, as I said 
at the beginning, amounts to a sifting of the knowledge I 
have picked up during my 25 years as a professional golfer. 
I am hopeful that these articles will accomplish two things. 
First, I trust they will greatly increase the average player’s 
enjoyment of this incredibly fascinating game by enabling 
him to become a real golfer with a sound, powerful, repeat- 
ing swing. I feel sure they will do this for any player who 
gains a clear understanding of the fundamental move- 
ments (which we went into in the first four articles) and 
who will then continue to practice and familiarize himself 
with these fundamentals throughout this golf season. In 
this final article we will be putting the whole swing togeth- 
er as we review these modern fundamentals of golf. 

And second— I hope that this series will serve as a body 
of knowledge that will lead to further advances in our un- 
derstanding of the golf swing. Every year we learn a little 
more about golf. Each new chunk of valid knowledge paves 
the way to greater knowledge. Golf is like medicine and the 
other fields of science in this respect. In another 15 years, 
just as there will be many new discoveries in medicine 
based on and made possible by present-day strides, we will 
similarly have refined and extended our present-day knowl- 
edge of golf. A golfer, as I see it, has 15 or 20 really pro- 
ductive years— years in which his efforts to realize his full 
potential as a golfer lead him to speculate about and ex- 
periment with every phase of technique, continuously and 
intensively. He can only find out so much. There are only 
so many days in a week and only so much daylight in a 
day. Had I, as a young man starting out in professional 
golf in 1931, known then what I have managed to learn by 
1957 and been able to start my experimentation at this 
more advanced point, I would have been privileged to have 
possibly made more advanced contributions during my 
best productive years. Other younger men will have that 
immense pleasure and privilege. 

I was thinking the other day, “What a long time I have 
been learning about golf!” I must have been about 13 when 
I started to work on my game conscientiously. I was caddy- 
ing then at the Glen Garden club in Fort Worth, and I took 
a member named Ed Stewart as my model. A very fine 
amateur, Stewart was a workingman who couldn’t afford 


to play too often, and none of the other boys wanted to 
become his regular caddy. That suited me fine. I caddied 
for him whenever he played and studied his swing and his 
shotmaking technique closely. Then I’d go and compare 
my swing with his and try to improve mine by copying cer- 
tain of Stewart’s movements that were obviously correct 
and desirable. 

The first really important change I effected was the ac- 
tion of my left knee. Mine used to shoot straight out when 
I took the club back. Ed Stewart’s knee, I noticed, broke 
in nicely to the right. I practiced correcting my knee action 
on the lawn at home until there was no lawn left. In the 
neighborhood where our family lived, each of the houses 
had a small lawn that was separated from the others by 
hedges. The grocery store was about six houses or six lawns 
away. Whenever my mother sent me to the store for a loaf 
of bread or a pound of butter or whatever it was, I never 
walked to the store, I always played to it, sometimes chip- 
ping from one lawn to the next, sometimes setting the lawn 
two or three hedges away as my “green,” sometimes hit- 
ting to the farthest “green” with a full nine-iron shot— all 
the time checking my left knee action or whatever phase 
of my swing I was working on. I doubt if my practice im- 
proved the looks of the neighborhood, but it was awfully 
good for my game. 

In golf, you know, you learn some things very early and 
other things surprisingly late. For example, take just three 
of the several elements I now regard as absolutely funda- 
mental to any and every good swing: the proper waggle, the 
proper hip turn, and the proper backswing plane. I came to 
understand the value of the waggle comparatively early: I 
was just starting to follow the circuit in 1932 when I learned 
from observing Johnny Revolta and talking with him that 
this genius of the short game geared himself for the differ- 
ent demands of each shot around the greens by modifying 
his waggle to suit that particular shot. Say he had to pop 
the ball over a bunker and have it put on the brakes imme- 
diately. He’d waggle with sharp, staccato, jabby strokes, 
a “coming attraction” of the stroke he’d use to clip the ball 
the way it had to be clipped to produce maximum bite. Or 
say he was pitching the ball to land on a selected point on 
a slippery green and was going to let the ball trickle the rest 
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of the way to the cup down a side slope. He’d gear himself 
then with delicate, little pencil-stroke waggles that seemed 
to be all finger tips. And so on and on— an individual 
waggle for each different chip shot in his marvelous reper- 
toire. It struck me that it would be a very intelligent thing 
to use this method of Johnny’s not only for my short 
shots but to adapt it also for my full shots. I began to do 
so immediately. 

Not long after this— in the middle 1930s, I would say— 
I got the correct hip-turn action clear in my mind, mainly 
from studying newsreel movies of the best golfers in action. 
It wasn’t until 1938, though, that I grasped the concept of 
the plane. I’d been thinking sporadically about the plane 
for some time before that, examining the plane on which 
the batter swings -in baseball and making some tentative 
suppositions about the golfer’s plane. Yet it wasn’t until I 
really began to worry about the unreliability of my back- 
swing that I was driven to conduct a serious investigation 
of the plane. Long before I fully understood what the plane 
did for you and why it worked out that way, I realized that 
I had hit on something of tremendous significance for me. 
On the winter circuit, as we traveled from tournament to 
tournament, I would be up in my hotel room night after 
night studying my backswing plane in the full-length mir- 
ror, trying to memorize it so well I would instinctively 
swing back the same way time after time. 

In the seasons before the war, as I learned more and 
more about the golf swing and how to play golf, I enjoyed 
increasing success on the tournament circuit. Nevert heless, 
I never felt genuinely confident about my game until 1946. 
Up to that year, while I knew once 1 was on the course and 
playing well that I had the stuff that day to make a good 


showing, before a round I had no idea whether I’d be 69 
or 79. I felt my game might suddenly go sour on any given 
morning. I had no assurance that if I was a little off my 
best form I could still produce a respectable round. My 
friends on the tour used to tell me that I was silly to worry, 
that I had a grooved swing and had every reason to have 
confidence in it. But my self-doubting never stopped. Re- 
gardless of how well I was going, I was still concerned 
about the next day and the next day and the next. 

In 1946 my attitude suddenly changed. I honestly began 
to feel that I could count on playing fairly well each time 
I went out, that there was no practical reason for me to 
feel I might suddenly “lose it all.” I would guess that what 
lay behind my new confidence was this: I had stopped try- 
ing to do a great many difficult things perfectly because it 
had become clear in my mind that this ambitious over- 
thoroughness was neither possible nor advisable, or even 
necessary. All you needed to groove were the fundamental 
movements— and there weren’t so many of them. More- 
over, they were movements that were basically controllable 
and so could be executed fairly well whether you happened 
to be sharp or not so sharp that morning. I don’t know 
what came first, the chicken or the egg, but at about the 
same time I began to feel that I had the stuff to play 
creditable golf even when I was not at my best, my shot- 
making started to take on a new and more stable consist- 
ency. THE BASIS FOR THIS PROGRESS, LET ME 
REPEAT, WAS MY GENUINE CONVICTION THAT 
ALL THAT IS REALLY REQUIRED TO PLAY GOOD 
GOLF IS TO EXECUTE PROPERLY A RELATIVE- 
LY SMALL NUMBER OF TRUE FUNDAMENTAL 
MOVEMENTS. 
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/ find it is helpful if l 
jot down after practicing 
exactly what l hare been 
working on and precisely 
how it was coming along 


Now that we have gone into the swing, stage by stage, 
from the grip to the finish, I think it would be extremely 
instructive to “wind the swing back” and see what are the 
key fundamental actions a golfer performs to move correctly 
from one position to another. 

To begin with, what does a golfer do to arrive at the 
correct position at the finish of his swing? 

As we have said, the follow-through is not the result 
of any specific new actions in the last stages of the swing. 
The proper chain-action movement plus the clubhead 
speed it builds carry the golfer all the way through to a 
perfect finish. The golfer is bound to follow through 
correctly, PROVIDED HE COMES INTO THE BALL 
AND HITS THROUGH THE BALL CORRECTLY. 

conlin ued 




BEN HOGAN continued 


All right, then. What are the major things a golfer must 
do to be correctly poised and positioned as he hits through 
the ball? 

He will be essentially correct in the impact area if he 
learns to execute three major movements. 1) He must ini- 
tiate the downswing by turning the hips to the left. 2) He 
must hit through to the finish of his swing in one cohesive 
movement, hitting with his hips, shoulders, arms and hands, 
in that order. 3) He must start to supinate his left wrist 
just before impact. This is, essentially, all he need con- 
centrate on, PROVIDED HE IS IN THE CORRECT 
POSITION AT THE TOP OF HIS BACKSWING. 


How does a golfer get himself to this correct position at 
the top of the backswing? 

He will be essentially correct when he arrives at the top 
of his backswing if he 1) waggles properly; 2) starts back 
with his hands, arms and shoulders and lets his shoulders 
turn his hips; and 3) stays on his plane throughout his 
backswing. These are all the movements he has to work on 
during his backswing, PROVIDED HE IS CORRECTLY 
POSITIONED AND POISED AT ADDRESS. 


And, finally, what makes up this correct position at 
address? The answer, of course, is a correct stance and 
posture and a correct grip. 

Now, that isn’t so many key fundamental movements to 
remember and work on. I believe it comes to eight. The 
whole swing starts with the grip and builds from there. 
Each correct movement is linked with and sets up the next 
ensuing movement. The whole swing is chain action. 

When a certain phase of your swing is not functioning 
properly, I would suggest that you refresh your knowledge 
of that particular phase (by rereading the pertinent pages 
in the earlier chapters) and then working things out on the 
practice tee. AND WHETHER YOU ARE PRACTIC- 
ING OR PLAYING, SCHOOL YOURSELF TO THINK 
IN TERMS OF THE CAUSE AND NOT THE RE- 
SULT. Let me illustrate what I mean by this. Say a golfer 
picks his head up and mis-hits his shot badly. His partner 
will usually tell him. "You didn’t keep your head down,” 
as if this were the true cause of his poor shot. It isn’t. The 
true cause was some faulty movement in the golfer’s swing 
that made him pull his head up. For example, if the golfer 
starts down from the top with his shoulders or his hands 
and not with his hips, he can't possibly hold his head 
where it should be. If you are swinging correctly, on the 
other hand, you can't look at anything but the ball. 

Let us briefly review now some of the significant posi- 
tions and movements that you would do well to practice 
and check as you work to build a correct, powerful, repeat- 
ing swing. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


LEFT HAND 


THE GRIP 



Place the club so that the shaft is pressed up under the the forefinger. The main pressure points are the last three 
muscular pad of the heel and also lies across top joint of fingers and the heel pad. The V should point to right eye 



A finger grip. The shaft should lie across top joint of the most of the pressure. Practice with the thumb and the 
Ungers, definitely below palm. The two middle fingers apply forefinger off the shaft. The V points directly to the chin 



COMPLETED GRIP 


Hot h hands should work together 
as one unit. The little finger of the 
right hand locks into the groove 
between forefinger and big finger 
of left. The left thumb should fit 
snugly into the cup of right palm 



continued 


BEN HOGAN continued 


STANCE AND POSTURE 



Left elbow should point 
directly to the left hip 


There is one correct basic stance: the right foot 
is square to the line, the left foot is pointed 
out a quarter turn. On a five-iron, the feet 
should be set apart the width of the shoulders. 
The stance widens for the longer clubs, narrows 
for shorter clubs. It is extremely important to 
keep the elbows and the arms as close together 
ns possible. Remember, too: the knees point in 


Right elbow should point 
directly to the right hip 


When you bend the knees, 
upper trunk remains erect 


Correct stance will govern 
proper amount of hip turn 
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SPORTS II I I ISTRATFO 


THE FIRST PART of the SWING 



ORDER OF MOVEMENT. The hands, 
arms and shoulders start the club back 
almost simultaneously. 4* the shoulders 
turn, they start to turn the hips. Correct 
tension in the muscles betireen shoulders 
and hips is created by retarding hip turn 


continued 


THE WAGGLE. When the player waggles 
the club back, right elbow should hit the 
front part of the right hip. 4* the lower part 
of his left arm rotates on the back waggle, 
the golfer actually gets on back-swing plane 


THE PLANE. Rackswing plane (left) in- 
clines upward from the ball through the 
shoulders. .Is arms approach hip level on 
backswing. they should be moving parallel 
with the plane and should remain parallel 
with the plane throughout the backsiring 
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BEN HOGAN continued 


THE SECOND PART 
of the SWING 




The turning of the hips back to the left 
initiates the downswing. {As pictured 
at the left, this movement of the hips 
automatically lowers the arms and the 
hands to a position just above the level 
of the hips.) In the chain action of the 
downswing, the hips are the pivotal ele- 
ment. The turning of the hips to the 
left releases the body, legs and arms in 
a cohesive movement to the left. 4s it 
enters the swing, each component adds 
its contribution to the ever-increasing 
speed and power of the swing. In this 
chain action,’’ the shoulders and the 
upper part of the body conduct the mul- 
tiplying power into the arms. The arms 
multiply it again and pass it on to the 
hands. The hands multiply it in turn. 
4s a result, the clubhead is simply tear- 
ing through the air at an incredible 
speed as the golfer hits through the ball 


-O- 


d) s 

% 


Just before impact, left wrist begins 
to supinate. Left wrist bone is raised 
and faces directly toward the target 
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SPORTS II I IISTRATFO 


The golf swing we have presented in this series is the 
essential golf swing, stripped down to its authentic funda- 
mentals. They are all the golfer needs in order to develop a 
correct, powerful swing that will repeat. If he learns to 
execute these fundamental movements — and there is no 
movement in this swing which a man or woman of average 
coordination cannot perform— he will continue to become 
a more and more skillful player. He will not have to worry 
constantly about his timing, for example, as does the 
player who thinks he can construct a swing on hand action 
and who, sfnce this is impossible, is doomed to be erratic. 
The golfer whose swing is founded on chain action cannot 
help but have timing. The swing is already timed for him. 
The chain action itself is the timing. 

There is another basic virtue and value in this method 
we have presented: the golfer has to learn only one swing. 
HE USES THE SAME FUNDAMENTAL SWING FOR 
EVERY SHOT HE PLAYS. On all standard shots the 
ball should be spotted in the same position relative to the 
left foot. (I spot it a half inch to an inch inside the left heel, 
toward the right foot.) You can, to be sure, play the ball a 
shade farther forward or back — it varies from individual 
to individual, depending on the spot that is the lowest 
point in his swing. In any event, the relative position of 
the left foot and the ball remains constant. When you nar- 
row the width of the stance to accommodate the shorter 
shafts of the irons, you do this by moving the right foot 
progressively closer to the left foot and toward the ball. 

Whether you are playing a full driver or a five-iron or a 
wedge, you make no conscious variation in the way you 
perform your swing. Without your knowing it, your swing 
will change slightly as the length of the shaft of the club 
changes. (My driver, for example, is 43 inches long: my 
two-iron, 38J-6 inches; my five, 37 inches: my wedge, 
34 j ■> inches.) The shorter the shaft, the closer the player 
must stand to the ball. His plane accordingly becomes 
more upright and the length of his arc is naturally short- 
ened. 

When you shorten your arc, you have less time on your 
swing to get your left hip out of the way. That is why I 
make — and suggest you make — a mild modification when 
you are playing the clubs from the six-iron down to the 
wedge: GET THE LEFT HIP OUT OF THE WAY 
BEFORE YOU BEGIN TO PLAY YOUR STROKE. 
You do this by setting your right foot a bit nearer the ball 
at address, as the diagram below illustrates. 



This has the effect of drawing the left foot back from 
the direct line and turning the left hip a bit to the left- 
opening the hip a shade, in other words. When you play 
the clubs from the six-iron down with your body in this 
position, you still feel like you’re taking a full swing. Ac- 
tually you’re not. You have placed a further restriction on 
the length of your arc. You will sacrifice some distance as 
a result— the club cannot travel so fast on a shorter arc— 
but what you lose in distance you more than make up for 
in direction. When you’re playing the short irons, accuracy , 
of course, is the primary consideration. 



The golfer-reader who has applied himself with some 
diligence during the four weeks of this “correspondence 
course” should already be well on his way to developing a 
correct, repeating swing. However, you cannot expect to 
acquire a real control of the correct movements in just a 
month’s time. You must continue to work on these funda- 
mentals throughout this golf season, both on the course 
and on the practice tee. Through this steady familiariza- 
tion you will gradually come to execute the movements of 
the swing more easily and more efficiently. By the end of 
this current golf season — as soon as that — an average golf- 
er who has applied himself intelligently should be coming 
close to breaking 80 or actually break 80. And he will find 
that he will continue to improve, which is the greatest 
pleasure of all. 

The familiarization that the golfer will gain over the 
course of just one season of abiding by and practicing the 
fundamentals will begin to make the correct movements 
second nature for him. The more he can trust his swing to 
muscle memory, the more attention he can then turn to 
managing his golf— that is, thinking out the proper strat- 
egy for playing each hole, deciding which of the alternate 
routes to the pin is the wise one under the immediate con- 
ditions, playing the right kind of shot to suit the terrain 
and the elements, meeting, in short, the ever-fresh chal- 
lenge which a fine golf hole presents to a man who under- 
stands the game and has the necessary equipment to play 
it well. 

I have always thought of golf as the best of all games— 
the most interesting, the most demanding, the most re- 
warding. I cannot begin to express the gratification I have 
always felt in being a part of a game with such a wonderful 
flavor and spirit,, a game which has produced such superb 
champions and attractive personalities as Harry Vardon, 
Francis Ouimet, Bob Jones, Walter Hagen, Gene Sarazen, 
Tommy Armour, Sam Snead, Byron Nelson, Jimmy Dem- 
aret— to name only a few of the great players. I have found 
the game to be, in all factualness, a universal language 
wherever I traveled at home or abroad. I have really en- 
joyed every minute I have spent in golf— above all, the 
many wonderful friends I have made. I have loved playing 
the game and practicing it. Whether my schedule for the 
following day called for a tournament round or merely a 
trip to the practice tee, the prospect that there was going 
to be golf in it made me feel privileged and extremely 
happy, and I couldn’t wait for the sun to come up the next 
morning so that I could get out on the course again. 
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V-M Matched Units for Matchless Pleasure 
Let You Thrill to Binaural Music at Home 

ST K K KO P I IONIC SOU N D , t he " three- 

ditnensioned" music you’ve heard in 
theaters is vours at home when you team 
the Voice of Music 'Celeste' binaural- 
playbnck tape recorder with the V-M 
'Fidelia' or any amplifier-speaker sys- 
tem, See your Voice of Music dealer now. 



Cancer can't strike me, 



The American Cancer 
Society says that too 
many people die of it, 
NEEDLESSLY I That’s why 
1 have an annual medical 
checkup however well I 
feel. I know the seven 
danger signals. Arid 
when I want sound 
information, I get it 
from my Unit of the 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Association, he and Nell were married. 
‘‘Since then,” he says with a hoarse, 
almost raspy drawl which sounds like 
rocks scraping against each other in a 
Tennessee creek, “I haven’t had to 
worry about anything but baseball.” 
Together they traveled on, through 
Greenville and Canton and Erie, where 
Kerby got his first managing job in 
1941, and finally to the Boston Braves 
in 1943. It was there that Farrell first 
ran into a man named Casey Stengel; 
in a preseason workout, during infield 
drill, a ball off Stengel’s bat took a 
bad hop and broke Kerby’s nose. 

“He gave me trouble then,” says 
Farrell, "and 1 guess he’ll give me 
more now. But as far as I’m concerned, 
Casey will always be all right. He 
brought me all the way from Class C 
to the majors and he gave me a job. 
‘You got a family?’ he asked me. I told 
him I had a wife. ‘Well, you can bring 
her on up,’ he said, ‘I don't know 
where you’ll play but you’ll be up here 
all year.’ And l was.” 

Farrell hit .268 as a first baseman 
and did some relief pitching but the 
next year he was down with Indianap- 
olis. After a .293 season, the White Sox 
bought him, and he played there in 
1945, hitting .258. Then it was back to 
the minors and back to his interrupt- 
ed managerial career. 

“I could run and I could throw,” he 
says now, ‘‘but I never was a major 
league hitter — and I knew it. But I 
was pretty lucky. I had managed be- 
fore I got up there, so I spent a lot of 
time looking around and watching and 
learning— and I had some pretty good 
managers, both in the majors and 
minors, to learn from: Stengel and 
Dykes and Southworth and Prothro 
and Hudlin.” 

He won a pennant at Spartanburg 
in 1947, the year after Ben Kerby 
Farrell was born and the season that 
Dixie Amanda Farrell came along. He 
dropped to seventh in '48 but after 
that spent seven of the next eight years 
in the first division. There was a pen- 
nant at Heading in '53, another at In- 
dianapolis in ’54 (which earned Far- 
rell The Sporting News award as Minor 
League Manager of the Year) and still 
another at Indianapolis in ’56. The 
last, in which he came from nine games 
behind in late July to beat Denver by 
five, not only wrapped up another 
Manager of the Year title but won for 
Kerby the chance to succeed A1 Lopez 
as manager of the Indians. 

"It was the hardest winter of our 



NKI.L l WRRKI.l, and daughter Dixie root 
for Indians from box seat near dugout. 


life,” says Nell Farrell, who can smile 
when she says it now. “Mr. Greenberg 
told Kerby at the Work! Series to sit 
tight, that he might have something 
for him. So we went back home to Hen- 
derson and sat tight— for two months. 
The phone would ring, and it would be 
somebody offering Kerby a good minor 
league job — and each time I’d say 
‘Take it.’ But he’d just shake his head 
and say no and hang up, and there we 
would sit some more. Somebody wrote 
a story saying that we didn’t move 
away from that telephone for all that 
time. Well, we went out once in a while 
— but we always made sure somebody 
was around to answer it just in case.” 

AND THEN IT RANG 

In any event, Kerby Farrell, who is 
a great fan of the University of Ten- 
nessee football team, didn’t see a single 
football game last fall and he stuck 
his beloved duck gun in the closet 
and there it sat until the phone finally 
rang with the one big call. All Farrell 
said was "Yes." 

Winning ball games, to Kerby Far- 
rell, is the most important thing there 
is. But win or lose, Farrell is a worrier. 
He is a dugout pacer who takes the 
ball game home with him at night and, 
as Nell Farrell says, there is no neces- 
sity for anyone to second-guess him 
‘‘because he’s always second-guessing 
himself. If he needs any help,” she 
adds, "I’m always there to tell him ex- 
actly how to run the team— although I 
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usually don’t get very far. He just tells 
me to take care of the kitchen and 
he’ll take care of the pitchin’.” He also 
gets up very early in the morning— 
probably to get a head start on the 
other worriers in the league— and will 
sit up until the wee hours after a game, 
drinking coffee and replaying the whole 
thing, sometimes pitch by pitch, as 
long as anyone will listen. In this way 
Farrell has gained a reputation as 
a great coffee drinker, but his wife 
doesn’t think he really cares that 
much about it. “It’s just an excuse,” 
she says, "to sit up and talk baseball.” 

He has also been accused of using 
tablecloths to plot lineup changes, and 
writers who were with him at Indian- 
apolis say he leaves the history of the 
pennant race behind him in pencil 
marks on the linen of restaurants where 
the team eats. 

But he has never had an ulcer in 
his life (“You don’t lose with your 
stomach, you lose with your head”), 
and the young ballplayers— and be- 
cause he has been with the Cleveland 
organization for 10 years, the 1957 
Indians are loaded with his former 
pupils— swear by him as a teacher and 
a fair man. "He’ll chew you out, may- 
be,” says Larry Raines, the flashy 
shortstop, “but he’ll never do it in 
front of anybody else. And when he 
does, you always deserve it." 

“I think he’s a patient man,” says 
Rocco Colavito, who w r as almost Rook- 
ie of the Year in the American League 
last season. “Sure, he gets excited, just 
like any other manager. But he’ll work 
hard with you and he doesn’t play 
favorites.” 

Kerby Farrell is a ballplayer of the 
old school himself, and he knew of 
only one way to treat the broken 
noses and broken fingers and spike- 
slashed legs which marked his career 
("You just taped it up and kept play- 
ing”), but he is willing to make allow- 
ances now for any of his young men 
with physical aches and pains. “Were 
we tougher?” he growls. "Naw, I think 
maybe we were just stupider.” 

But he will insist upon hustle for 
Farrell is a hustler himself. “You’re 
only out there for two hours,” he will 
say. "It’s not asking too much to give 
it everything you’ve got,” and he had 
the word HUSTLE written all over 
the clubhouse at Indianapolis. When 
he moves on the field, he moves at a 
jog, and baseball writers used to finding 
such quiescent sages as Stengel or Lo- 
pez anchored firmly in the dugout 
sometimes can’t find Farrell at all. He 
may be in the dugout one minute, at 
continued 
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the batting cage the next, in the out- 
field a minute later and even up in 
the stands. “I guess I’m just not used 
to having all this help,” he says, look- 
ing toward his three coaches, Mel 
Harder, Red Kress and Stanky, and 
the player-coach, Jim Hegan. "I sit 
here for a minute and then I have to 
get up and do something. I grab a bat 
and hit some fungoes if nothing else. 
You can’t let those outfielders just 
stand around.” 

It is certain that the Indians will 
run. This spring they have worked at 
a sliding pit which was not even there 
before. Stanky has put in hours get- 
ting each individual ballplayer to learn 
the maximum lead he can take and 
still get back to base. And in the spring 
games, base runners have been taking 
chances which are often foolhardy, it 
is true, but chances which are designed 
to show Farrell and the player himself 
just what he really can do. 

HIT A.NO RUN, RUN, RUN 

This also ties in with the way Far- 
rell believes the game should be played 
in the first place. “Our business,” he 
says, “is to please the fans, and it's 
only natural to like an aggressive, run- 
ning type of ball club. The accent is 
on speed everywhere these days : planes, 
cars— and hall clubs. I think a runner 
sliding in with the winning run from 
second after a single to the outfield is 
more fun than winning with a home 
run.” The Indians are so concerned 
with speed, in fact, that Farrell just 
grinned when Stanky was caught driv- 
ing 75 in a 60-mph zone between 
Scottsdale and Tucson and fined $20. 

Whatever comes out, the Indians 
are almost sure to find themselves 
wrapped up in another battle with the 
Red Sox, White Sox and Tigers for 
second place. One day a Cleveland 
writer asked Casey Stengel what he 
thought of Farrell as a manager. 

"All I know about Farrell,” said 
Casey, "is that he wins in the Eastern 
League and he wins in the American 
Association and he comes from eight, 
nine games behind and he beats out 
my Denver club that I gotta get a 
left fielder and maybe a pitcher from 
and he beats me again in the playoff 
and then he beats Rochester in the 
Little World Series. All I know is that 
if you’re a manager and you win all 
the time you’re a genius.” 

Which would make two in the Amer- 
ican league this year. But Casey has 
seniority. (HD 
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PREVIEW 


FROUT 1957 


by THOMAS H. LINEAWEAVER 


From the Catskills to High Sierra the nation’s trout 
seasons are opening. Here is a survey of top streams 


W icker CREELS hung beneath flaring apple trees on the 
banks of New York's fabled Esopus remind the res- 
tive angler with nostalgic eloquence that April, the month 
of the trout, is again upon him. In a matter of days, from 
East to Far West, he will follow the compelling call, ignor- 
ing the sudden freshet which hopelessly roils his pet stream 
or the dying touch of winter which skims his lake with ice 
—for his is a passion bred of tradition. 

By April’s end the waters of 34 states will be formal- 
ly open to trout fishing, and laggards soon will follow as 
spring finds its way to snowbound high country. Only seven 
states bear no trout, so by June 1 the nation’s 10 species 
will be fair game for an awesome host of some 20 million 
fresh-water anglers, a host for which state and federal 
fisheries biologists have been quietly laboring for many 
months. Already Wyoming has stocked more than 5 mil- 
lion fish in its myriad of streams. Yet the angler there, as 
in many other western states, still creels three native trout 
to every hatchery-reared one. In the urban East the ratio 
of wild to tame is radically reversed, but even if eastern 


trout are largely stocked that can scarcely dampen the 
pleasures of a blue sky, the raucous voice of water tum- 
bling over rock and riffle and all the other intangibles 
which lend trout fishing its very particular flavor. And, for 
the truly dedicated, like A. Wells Feck of Connecticut, 
shown on the cover, there are the ancient and ponderous 
brown trout in the pools of such hallowed eastern streams 
as the Broadheads and Beaverkill. They are lords of their 
pools, and when in the twilight they rise to a fluttering 
moth anglers are stricken to reverent silence. These are 
the special quarry of the practiced and the patient, the dis- 
ciples of Theodore Gordon, George LaBranche, Edward 
Hewitt and other high priests of the venerable art of fly 
angling. To them a spinning rod is a sacrilege, a worm an 
abomination. But, for all trout anglers, the purists as well 
as that legion which simply likes to go fishing, April is the 
door to long-awaited days on stream and lake. Below, from 
special correspondents in every corner of the land, Sports 
Illustrated presents the latest reports on what awaits 
them as the season opens. 


THE TROUT CALENDAR, STATE BY STATE 


Arizona. Season open all year. Rain and 
snow have refreshed dry streams, and con- 
ditions are excellent. Best fishing is in the 
northern half of the stale, especially in 
the White mountains, where the wilderness 
streams of the Apache Reservation are giv- 
ing up some fat trout. Visiting anglers must 
purchase a special $6 license from the In- 
dians, but fishing on the While River and 
remote lakes is well worth the price. And 
Apaches will act as guides if you are un- 
familiar with the country. 

Arkansas. Season open all year. Flow of 
cold water from Bull Shoals and Norfork 
dams has turned White and Northfork rivers 
into two of the nation's top trout streams. 
Five-pound rainbows and brownies biting 
regularly, and a few anglers report taking 
10-pounders. 

California. General season runs from April 
27 to Oct. 31 but special local regulations 


should be checked. Most waters are now 
at normal height, and Sierra snowpack is 
heavy enough to promise an excellent late- 
summer runolT. Good bets for opening day 
include Crowley Lake, Owens River and 
Hot Creek on east slope of the Sierra. Lat- 
ter is early-season hot spot for dry-fly art- 
ists. West Slope of Sierra may be spotting, 
but the Kern River from the gorge to Isa- 
bella Lake offers fair possibilities. Trinity 
Alps area and Trinity and Klamath River 
watersheds will probably be snowbound. 
However, Alntanor and Shasta lakes arc 
now open. 

Colorado. May 18 to Oct. 31. New stock- 
ing of trout plus carryover from 21,198,522 
put in last year promises healthy catch in 
Colorado. Exceptionally heavy snowpack 
in such important regions as the Colorado, 
Arkansas and South Platte drainage areas 
guarantees optimum water levels through- 
out season. 


Connecticut. April 20 to Oct. 31. Rain 
needed, but general outlook is good, with 
53 ponds and over 280 streams scheduled 
for state stocking. Most trout angling in 
Connecticut is put-and-take, but smart 
fishermen can take sleek sea-run browns in 
Latimer’s Brook and in the Hammonasset, 
West, Farm and Saugatuck rivers. 

Delaware. April 13 to Aug. 10. There is 
virtually no trout fishing in Delaware. Ex- 
ceptions are White Clay Creek and Mill 
Creek, both slocked with Pennsylvania- 
hatched trout. 

Georgia. April 1 to Oct. 15; lakes open all 
year. Lake Burton and other Georgia and 
TVA power project lakes in fine condition, 
with chunky rainbows taking to streamers 
and trolled spoons. Streams are at normal 
height, and opening-day anglers report 
gratifying results. 

continued 
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Look in your mirror! See those 
wrinkles . . . that tell-tale 
bulge around your middle? 
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of virgin lakes, forests, wild- 
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waistline . . . come to 
Manitoba! 
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TROUT 1957 

continued 

Idaho. General season runs from June 4 to 
Nov. 30 but special local regulations should 
be checked. Some low-altitude ponds and 
streams already open, but high country still 
under snow and ice. Bait fishing excellent 
on the Middle Fork of the Salmon. Snake 
River very productive, particularly at 
American Falls below Glenns Ferry and at 
Strike Dam. Thousand Springs still yield- 
ing five-pounders where clear spring water 
pours into the Snake. For airborne anglers, a 
few Primitive Area landing strips are open, 
such as Thomas Creek, Ix»on Creek, Ma- 
honey Bar, Flying B and Taylor's, but fliers 
are warned to watch out for game on all 
landing strips. Indian and Sulphur Creek 
strips are still snowed in. 

Maine. April 1 to Aug. 15 for brooks and 
streams. Stream temperatures are low and 
heavy runoff is anticipated. Ice in lakes, 
however, is breaking up early, and Moose- 
head, Rangeley, East and West Grand 
lakes should be clear in two weeks. 

Maryland. April la to Sept. 15. Streams 
are expected to be normal and clear this 
week. By opening day more than 100,000 
legal-size seven-inch rainbows, browns and 
brookies will have been stocked in at least 
36 creeks. Big Hunting Creek in Frederick 
County near Thurmont will be open to fly 
angling only, but Savage River, Fishing 
Creek, Jones Falls and Beetree Run are 
unrestricted. 

Massachusetts. April 20 to Feb. 28. Sha- 
sheen, Ipswich and Deerfield rivers are nor- 
mal and clear, but best fishing in Massa- 
chusetts is on Cape Cod, where Goose, 
Peter’s, Flax and other reclaimed ponds 
boast large browns and where small tidal 
streams still yield sea-run brookies. 

Michigan. April 27 to Sept. 8. Lower Penin- 
sula conditions indicate that opening day 
will find streams normal or slightly low. In 
western state watershed there is little or no 
snowpack in headwater swamps of Tama- 
rack, Little Muskegon, Hersey Creek, White 
River, other excellent streams in Muskegon 
River system. Same applies to tributaries 
of Pere Marquette and Manistee. South 
Boardman is decidedly on low side. Early 
dry flies may be effective. Possibility exists 
of heavy runoff on Sturgeon, Pigeon and in 
Black River system; but Ocqueoc, Au Sable, 
Au Gres and Tibawassee in eastern water- 
shed are all low and gin-dear. Lamprey 
depradations have seriously cut spawning 
runs of large rainbows at spots like Tippey 
Dam on the Manistiqtie and all along 
Platte, Betsy and Au Gres rivers. However, 
Sturgeon River is relatively free of eels, so 
rainbow run there should be good. 

New Hampshire. April 22 to Sept. 2 for 
bait casters; fly-fishing till Oct. 31, except 
in Coos County, which doses Oct. 15. 
Majority of northern ponds and lakes will 
still be frozen by opening day, but early 


ice-out is expected. It will leave northern 
streams still either roiled or cold, with fish- 
ing poor. However, in southern streams, like 
the Souhegan at Milford, the South Branch 
of the Fiscal aquog at New Boston and 
Isinglass River at Stratford, there may be 
early fly activity. Best stream angling will 
be in May, when far northern Connecticut 
River and other stream water in that region 
reaches wanner temperatures. 

New Jersey. April 13 to Nov. 30. Opening- 
day anglers will be lucky to find casting 
room in state’s generously stockpd streams. 
Nevertheless, Big Flat Brook, Soul h Branch 
of the Raritan, the Paulinskill and the Mus- 
conetcong can all provide pleasant fishing, 
particularly on uncrowded weekdays. 

New York. April 13 to Sunday after Labor 
Day. Adirondack waters will still be cold 
but open though streams in lower part of 
state are in excellent condition. Famed Fly 
Tyer Harry Darbee reports little snow in 
Catskill back country and says that the 
Willowp/nor and Beaverkill are in the best 
shape he has seen for years. Local spies 
have spotted isolated early hatches on the 
Schoharie, Esopus, Ten Mile and Never- 
sink. Lake trout opened April 1, with good 
catches on Catherine Creek, a tributary of 
Seneca Lake, one of t he larger Finger Lakes. 

North Carolina. April 6 to Aug. 31, except 
in Alleghany, Ashe and Watauga counties, 
where season closes July 31. Outlook good 
for opening day, with more than a thou- 
sand miles of streams in the state's west- 
ernmost counties stocked and waiting for 
anglers. Some streams, such as Fires Creek, 
Hurricane Creek, Hickory Fork, Lower 
South Mills River and others have open 
fishing dates, and state regulations must 
be checked. 

Pennsylvania. April 15 to Sept. 2. Water 
a bit high now in 52 lakes and 4,444 miles 
of streams stocked by state. Barring heavy 
rain, however, levels should be normal 
on opening day. Tionesta Creek and its 
branches are favorites in western part of 
state. Easterners heading, as usual, for 
time-honored Pocono streams such as the 
Broadheads. Further south in limestone 
belt the Yellow Breeches affords excellent 
angling. Most warming news is that onoe- 
famous Big Spring has just been rehabili- 
tated, cleaned up by volunteer citizens and 
is once more a fine trout stream. 

South Dakota. Season open all year. Ice 
now breaking up, and anglers in Black- 
Hills country getting ready to go after 
large native stocks of brown, rainbow and 
brook trout. 

Tennessee. March 15 to Sepi . 30, except 
tail waters of dams, which are open all year. 
Despite early floods in some areas, gen- 
eral conditions are good. Anglers report 
heavy catches from such popular waters as 
Tellico River, Citico Creek watershed. Doe 
Creek, Beaver Dam Creek and Abrams 
Creek in Great Smoky Mountains National 
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Park. State stocks 63 streams and approxi- 
mately 100 miles of open water in the Tel- 
lico Wildlife Management Area watershed. 

Washington. Lowland lakes open April 
14, streams and high lakes May 19. Gen- 
eral closing is Oct. 31, but special local 
regulations should be checked. Fine low- 
land opener is predicted for Washington. 
Biologist Clarence Pautzke advises that 
ice capping of west-side lakes has kept bot- 
tom water shielded and warm and dis- 
couraged wild fowl predation. Lakes in all 
but the extreme northwest are 4° to 5° 
warmer than usual. All streams are in 
heavy runoff, but angling for cutthroat and 
rainbow will be productive in another five 
or six weeks. Best lakes for April 14 are 
Silver, Toad and Cain in Whatcom Coun- 
ty, Deer and Lone in Island County, Hum- 
mel on Lopez Island, Cascade on Orcas 
Island, Ki and Serene in Snohomish Coun- 
ty, Meridan, Steel and Shadow lakes in 
King County, Clear Lake in Bald Hills in 
Thurston County, Jameson in Douglas 
County, Horseshoe in Kitsap County, and 
Grant County’s famous Blue Lake. Skagit 
County will be somewhat slow. 

Wyoming. General season is from May 1 
to Oct. 31, but Wyoming seasons open 
by area and state regulations should be 
checked. East Fork of the Sweetwater and 
the Little Popo Agie look promising for 
opening day but require some hiking. Other 
famous Wyoming waters like Shoshone, 
Wind, Snake, Gros Ventre, Yellowstone, 
Big Horn rivers will get annual heavy pres- 
sure and surrender annual heavy catch of 
native trout. Central and east central areas 
of the state will not be up to snuff because 
of critical drought conditions. 


OTHER OPENINGS FOR 19S7 

Illinois. No closed season. 

Indiana. Streams, May 1 to Aug. 31; lakes, 
no closed season. 

Iowa. No closed season. 

Kentucky. No closed season. 

Minnesota. 23 northern streams, April 1- 
Oct. 31. General, May 4 to Sept. 
15. 

Missouri. March 1 to Oct. 31. 

Montana. May 26 to Nov. 30 with local va- 
riations. 

Nebraska. No closed season. 

Nevada. May 12 to Oct. 31 with local varia- 
tions. 

New Mexico. May 1 to Nov. 30 with local va- 
riations. 

North Dakota May 11 to Sept. 30. 
Oklahoma. No closed season. 

Oregon. April 27 to Oct. 31. 

Rhode Island. April 20 to Oct. 21. 

South Carolina. Jan. 1 to Oct. 1. 

Utah. June 1 to Oct. 6. 

Vermont. Streams, May 1 to Aug. 14; lakes, 
May 10 to Aug. 31. 

Virginia. April 13 to Dec. 31. 

West Virginia. April 27 to Oct. 10. 

Wisconsin May 1 to Sept. 7 with local va- 
riations. 
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PENNANTS ARE WON 

IN THE SPRING by FRANK FRISCH 

So said old John McGraw; and so says one of his great stars, who notes 
that at least one team is going back to sturdy old-fashioned training 


T he old max, John J. McGraw, 
used to say, “The team that gets 
ofF to a good start wins pennants.” Mc- 
Graw drove the Giants through spring 
training with a relentless intimidation 
that had us all wishing we’d taken up 
steeple-jacking for a trade. Now Fred 
Haney seems to have gotten the same 
idea. Sports Illustrated reports 
(March 18' that the "new” Milwau- 
kee Braves have been out on the held, 
sunshine or downpour, from 10:30 to 
4:30, sliding, practicing starts, run- 
downs and cutoff plays, and running 
every place. They didn’t last year. Like 
some other major leaguers, they trained 
in country club surroundings, played 
golf, swam and, about two hours every 
day, played ball. Haney thought the 
boys would hate his guts for the tough 
schedule, but they like it. The Braves 
may finally win the pennant because 
they've been training seriously. 

The Giants of long ago won their 
pennants in the spring. During my first 
spring training at San Antonio in 1920 
1 woke at seven and walked four miles 
to the ball park. At nine I was jogging 
around the field on a five-lap work- 
out. I hit, fielded, threw and slid until 
noon. I lunched on cheese sandwiches 
and milk. I hit, fielded, threw and slid 
until dusk and exhaustion. I walked 
four miles back to the Menger Hotel. 
I dined on thick Kansas City beef, 
lobby-sat and tumbled into bed. 

I slept the sleep of the slave. I was 
always hungry. One noon I was so hun- 
gry that I hopped a truck to the hotel 
and feasted on a six-course luncheon. 
Mr. McGraw confronted me on my re- 
turn. “You son of a rich Dutch mer- 
chant, you college rockhead, you!” he 


bellowed. “Next time I catch you rid- 
ing anywhere I’ll fine you five bucks 
a mile! You know what legs are for.” 

In a calmer moment Mr. McGraw 
explained: “When a man’s legs are in 
shape, lie’s in shape.” He made so sure 
that my legs were in perfect shape that 
I led the National League in stolen 
bases in 1921, 1927 and 1931. 

Many modern training camps are 
little colleges of baseball knowledge, 
equipped with classrooms, visual aid 
charts, pitching machines, psycholo- 
gists and sundry professors. Mr. Mc- 
Graw delivered no lectures. His lan- 
guage was salty, punchy and profane. 
He called each Giant by his last name 
or by a sobriquet, mine being "Cement- 
head.” He’d had little formal educa- 
tion and saw no reason why a man 
should know more than how to play 



OLDTIME WORKOUT found Player 
Frisch wearily toweling self at day’s end. 


winning baseball. And to play winning 
baseball a man had to hit his peak of 
physical perfection in the spring. 

He made me concentrate not on 
what I did best but on what I did 
worst. I could not slide to my left un- 
til he made me slide to my left a few 
thousand times. I could not hit south- 
paws until he ordered me to switch-hit 
in a few thousand practice swings. 
Southpaws became my meat. 

Each April when we arrived at the 
Polo Grounds, I was 10 pounds under- 
weight. “Stop griping, Cementhead!” 
he barked. “You’ll pick up poundage 
loafing on rainy days.” He slapped my 
belly. “Keep those guts flat!” 

One morning we trudged to the San 
Antonio ball park and found no Mr. 
McGraw. We took our time dressing. 
We lounged on the bench. Casey 
Stengel walloped me with a wet towel. 
Bill Cunningham dropped ice down a 
rookie's neck. We skipped pepper prac- 
tice. We frolicked in the field. Casey 
caught a fly ball in his cap. 

Suddenly, from an upper tier in the 
center field bleachers, resounded the 
voice of doom. “Ya bums! Ya rich, 
lazy, good-for-nothing, soldiering rum- 
dums! Puttin’ something over on the 
Old Man, are ya? Two hours extra 
practice after today's game!” 

One spring night in my rookie year 
four roughhousing veterans invaded 
my hotel room. A pillow flew through 
a window, landing on a high iron fence. 

Rookies were not supposed to talk 
back during a hazing, but I did. “If 
that's the way you want it, toss out 
the rest of the junk!” 

Ashtrays, an inkwell and anything 
loose and handy rained down on the 
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court. The clatter roused guests all 
over the place. The phone rang and the 
boys ran out. Then Mr. McGraw burst 
into my room. I had sat on the bed 
throughout the performance, but I 
didn’t dare say so. In fact, I couldn’t 
say anything, for Mr. McGraw was 
thundering oaths at me. "You’re fined 
two-fifty for being a yellow-livered 
weakling!” he roared — and he didn’t 
mean $2.50, either. 

I made three hits the next day. Mr. 
McGraw forgot to collect my fine. It 
was his way of teaching me to fight 
back, and more memorable than a 
thousand lectures on courage, spirit 
and the will to win. Mr. McGraw im- 
pressed us with the fact that we were 
members of baseball’s greatest team, 
and he was our God-given leader. We 
feared, admired and sometimes wor- 
shipped him from March until October, 
when the World Series ended. He in- 
fected us with his own self-confidence, 
the prerequisite to team play. 

Mr. McGraw preached animosity, 
abhorrence, aversion and plain old- 
fashioned feuding. It was taken for 
granted that we hated all National 


Leaguers. But in the spring we were 
taught to loathe the American League 
as well. 

In 1921 Ty Cobb became manager 
of the Detroit Tigers, who were train- 
ing in a San Antonio public park. 
Three years earlier a Giant hurler had 
hit Cobb with a pitched ball. Cobb 
had retaliated by spiking Buck Herzog 
sliding into second. Cobb and Herzog 
settled their differences that night in a 
hotel room with Cobb bloodying Her- 
zog’s nose before they shook hands. 

John McGraw never forgot. One 
morning in 1921 I stepped into the lob- 
by of the Menger Hotel. At the desk 
stood a livid man. It was Cobb. "Tell 
that beetle-browed baboon to come 
down here and say it to my face!’’ 
shouted the outraged Mr. Cobb. 

The clerk held an ear to the phone. 
“Mr. McGraw suggests, sir,” he po- 
litely replied, "that you take your 
team and — what was that, Mr. Mc- 
Graw? — and stick it in, er, the Grand 
Canyon.” 

Mr. McGraw had just canceled 10 
exhibition games with Cobb’s Tigers, 
against whom he refused to play unless 


Cobb was fired as manager. We played 
the San Antonio Bears that spring to 
empty stands. Mr. McGraw did not 
speak to Cobb again until 1928, when 
both were much mellower. 

The year before the Cobb incident 
the Red Sox were our traveling com- 
panions on spring’s northward trek, 
the tour having been originally booked 
by Mr. McGraw because Babe Ruth was 
the game’s greatest box office magnet. 
However, the Sox had sold Ruth before 
exhibition season began, and this auto- 
matically added them to our hate list. 

Mr. McGraw wanted to cancel the 
tour, but Ed Barrow, then Boston’s 
manager, refused. 

As we packed our bags, our wonder- 
ful Old Man barged into the clubhouse. 
“We got 22 games scheduled with those 
Boston bush league bums!” he notified 
us. “I want you to turn your backs 
when you pass them on the train, on 
the field, in the hotel. If they needle 
you, spit in their eye! If you answer 
back, it’ll cost you one buck a word! 
Give those cheap-Jacks nothing but 
the back of your neck!” 

The tour was an utter financial Hop. 
Box lunches replaced dining room 
steaks on trains. Hotels became shab- 
bier and shabbier until we wound up in 
a tuberculosis sanitarium in Asheville, 
N.C., where we slept on cots and 
bathed five to a tub. But we were hap- 
py. We beat the Sox, 13 games to nine. 
We began the regular season in fighting 
trim. 

A year later we met Washington on 
the infield of a half-mile track at Jack- 
son, Miss., where a ground rule limited 
runners to one base on wild throws 
onto the pony path. 

I was on second when a Senator 
pitcher flung a wild pitch over the low 
fence. I galloped home. 

An irked old fox 

Manager George McBride argued 
that the rule covered only wild throws, 
not wild pitches, and that I should be 
returned to third base. Owner Clark 
Griffith joined the debate at the plate. 
"If this wasn’t an exhibition,” claimed 
the Old Fox, "I’d yank my team off 
the field.” 

Mr. McGraw gleefully raced down 
the base path from his third base 
coaching box. “You American League 
pushovers don’t belong on the same 
field as my Giants!” he challenged. 
“From Ban Johnson down to the bat 
boy you’re nothing but a bunch of 
secon d -stringers !” 

The umpire was forgotten. I was 
forgotten. Mr. Griffith and our Old 
continued 
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AMAZING 

GOIF 

INVENTION 

NOW ... A NEW GOLF CLUB 
TO REDUCE YOUR SCORE! 

It's "Little Woodie" — a diflerent kind 
of golf club — a wood club for approach- 
ing the green — with a new device de- 
signed for accuracy. This remarkable 
new club has a wood head with the 
loft of an eight iron! The steel shaft is 
the same length as your eight iron. 

Many special features. One is its 
exclusive Direction-finder arrowhead 
which makes it a controlled-direction 
club. This ethical, regulation, approved 
club is made especially for the average 
golfer. "Little Woodie" is a new idea in 
golf and is reducing many scores. It 
can lower your golf score, too! You 
should read the “rave" letters we are 
getting from men and women all over 
the country. 

Golf made easier 


“Little Woodie" suits any distance 
within 145 yards of the putting green. 
Can be used off the tee. out of rough 
and on fairway in place of Nos. 4. 5, 6 
and 7 irons. Men write : " ‘Little Woodie' 
has certainly reduced my score because 
it has given me new confidence." Ladies 
say : “ ‘Little Woodie' has been a great 
help to my game. It's sensational!" 
Thousands of golfers throughout the 
country are now enjoying this remark- 
able club. "Little Woodie” is available 
for men and women — right-handed or 
left-handed. Immediate delivery. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 

Send today for detailed information. 
“Little Woodie" is made by one of the 
finest golf-club manufacturers in 
America, yet it is reasonably priced. 
Today take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to learn more about this stroke- 
saving approach wood. 

| MAIL COUPON TODAY 1 

I SANA ASSOCIATES 

l Box 384. Manhasset, New York I 

Without obligation, send me 
details about “Little Woodie.” 

! Name: j 

(PRINT) 

j Address: J 

[ City: | 

| State: | 

L I 


FRANK FRISCH 

continued 

Man insulted each other’s ancestors 
for 10 lurid minutes. 

“Play ball!” shouted the arbiter. 

“Not with this blowmouth!” blazed 
Mr. Griffith, his customary gentility 
gone. "Boys, this game’s over.” 

Mr. McGraw exulted over our 9-0 
forfeit triumph. He toasted Commis- 
sioner Kenesaw Mountain Landis for 
fining the Senators $1,000 and dam- 
ages to the Jackson Club which had 
to pay refunds to 4,000 spectators. 
He had succeeded in creating a situ- 
ation humiliating to the upstart Amer- 
ican League. 

And we Giants loved him for it. We 
knew that whether we played on a 
rocky Class C diamond or in a World 
Series our orders were: “Win or get 
out.” We won four pennants in a row. 

I was traded to the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals after the 1926 season. I arrived at 
Avon Park, Fla. the following spring, 
and I quickly learned what the rest of 
the baseball world thought about Mr. 
McGraw and his hand-trained Giants. 

Hostile stares greeted me as I entered 
the clubhouse. Nobody but Manager 
Bob O’Farrell and his coaches spoke to 
me on the field. A week passed before 
the Cardinals could forget that I had 
been one of Mr. McGraw’s bully boys 
from the sidewalks of New York and 
admitted me to their gang. 

Baseball goes to college 

A new era in spring training was 
dawning. Branch Rickey, my new boss, 
was laying the cornerstone of his col- 
lege of baseball knowledge that year. 
During the 12 seasons in which I played 
and managed the Cardinals for Mr. 
Rickey, he was evolving the present 
system of higher education for major 
league trainees. 

Since then the hard-shelled, bull- 
dozing methods of training have all but 
vanished from the scene. Ballplayers 
are groomed today like the thorough- 
breds they are. They are graduated 
into competition politely, urbanely, 
unprofanely and with emphasis on the 
game as a profession, as dignified as 
any other. 

If I’m pushed, I’ll admit I’m a 
product of the old and new. As Car- 
dinal manager I wielded the birch rod, 
roared, blasted and fined my way into 
the Gashouse Gang’s 1934 World Se- 
ries victory. Later, as manager of the 
Pirates and Cubs, I adapted myself to 
the more sensitive Rickeyan way. 

The turning point came in 1937, 
when the Gashouse Gang was housed 


in the luxurious Osceola Hotel in plush 
Daytona Beach. The tobacco-chewing 
Deans, unshaven Pepper Martin, out- 
spoken Ducky Medwick and Lippy Leo 
Durocher occupied private cottages 
about which bougainvillaea twined, 
hummingbirds hummed and where the 
waves lapped gently against the shore. 

We dined over a refectory table, gaz- 
ing at each other across sweet-scented 
flowers. We sipped soup to the subdued 
strains of romantic music. Pepper had 
so many knives, forks and spoons be- 
fore him that he couldn’t see straight. 

I glanced at our fellow diners, sleek 
millionaires and their mink-swathed 
wives. “I'll watch my language before 
these social registerites,” I told my 
men, "but I’ll be damned if I’ll come 
to dinner in a tuxedo!” 

I got no laughs. My once-hardy Gas- 
housers were even then mentally meas- 
uring themselves for the soup-and-fish. 

Today’s crop of major league stars 
live even more swankily in the spring. 
They motor in family parties toward 
the Southland in February. They golf, 
fish, swim. Comes March and they 
spend the first two days of the training 
season being filmed, interviewed and 
broadcasted. They rise at 8, breakfast 
leisurely, roll to the ball park in pri- 
vate buses, work out for a few hours. 
If a game is to be played they idle away 
the mornings. Afterwards they take a 
dip in a palm-shaded pool, sup and 
spend the evening in social persiflage, 
at dansants or dog tracks. 

Now, I'm for them. I don't see why 
baseball players shouldn’t enjoy life 
as heartily as other professional men. 
But I still believe that every regular 
should play nine innings in 25 exhibi- 
tion games before the season opens. I 
believe that every man in camp should 
work out twice daily, game or no game. 
I believe that defects in a player’s per- 
formance should be corrected by con- 
stant drills in that which he has been 
doing wrong. 

I remember John Picus Quinn, born 
in 1885 and still pitching in 1933 at the 
age of 48, because he threw for at least 
one hour daily during the off season. 
I remember the hundreds of major 
leaguers who after 154 regular games 
and 30 postseason barnstorming con- 
tests, went hunting to keep their bodies 
hard, lean and keen. 

Mr. McGraw, who made me work 
my fool head off, would have liked 
what the Braves are doing this year. 
He might even have liked scientific 
training. But he would always have 
stressed one thing: pennants are won 
in the spring, and they are won by 
work, good hard work. (f_N_p) 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


TAR HEELS: SHADOW OF THE STILT 

Sirs: 

Well! this is just what I have been wait- 
ing for— true proof that, ‘‘we*’ have the 
greatest team in the nation. 

The sportswriters were smart enough to 
recognize the best team when they chose the 
University of North Carolina as the No. 1 
team in the nation. But your magazine 
clung to Kansas as if in desperate hope. 

Well! 1 hope you will make a little effort 
to make up for the big mess you have made 
all season. First, you might begin by look- 
ing into all the records Carolina has just 
broken. I think that might make interesting 
reading for one paragraph. Confidentially, 
many of us Southerners have taken just 
about all we will stand. We are tired of 
being hidden in the shadow of Kansas 
and Chamberlain. 

I would like to close by saying that we do 
not find your magazine to be the only one in 
error. I would also like to say that your 
magazine has been in our home since its first 
edition. This letter has been composed to let 
you know how we honestly feel down here. 
We are most proud of our team, and we 
wish for others to read of our greatness. 

A ' rue Tar Heel 

Emily Somers 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 

• The Tar Heels set a national record 
for consecutive wins in a single season 
(32), a conference record for rebounds 
in one game (78 against Furman ), 
and a bookful of campus records.— ED. 

TAR HEELS: CATSUP AND PREJUDICE 

Sirs: 

Gentlemen, by now you should have 
come to your senses, realizing that the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina basketball team 
is most definitely No. 1 in the nation, de- 
spite your prejudices. 

Against Kansas, the Tar Heels proved 
that they are second to none. Once again 
they took to the court and performed with 
their deadly attack, never once losing their 
poise, never once giving up when defeat 
was so near. They withstood the fateful 
three overtimes with Kansas much better 
than the thousands here in North Carolina 
did as we watched the game on TV — and 
they went those three overtimes without the 
services of All-America Lennie Rosenbluth. 
They are a team, not a one-man outfit. 

In view of the unbelievable record of the 
Tar Heel team, why have you deliberately 
neglected them throughout the season? 
Why have you deliberately refused to give 
Lennie Rosenbluth the recognition that is 
due to him? Give them the credit that is 
long overdue from you. 

If Tex Maule and Jeremiah Tax would 
care to eat their words we would gladly fur- 
nish the catsup. Care to make a few more 
predictions? 

Bessette E. Whisesant, Robert E. Me- 
Uackes, Frank W. Smith, William T. M. 
Rackks, H. G. Gaspser Jr., Georc.e E. Bun- 
nell. Joe Miller, J. .VI. Miller, Jim Carroll, 
Robert W. Long Jr., c. Jefferson Thomp- 
son, Charles L. Sowers, Avery Thomas, 
Charles R. Thompson, J. Gilbert Wrenn, 


Harry M. Gelez, Walter Neville, D. C. Rat- 
ley, Al Goldstein, George Wraps, Bill 
Hutchinson. Tom Graff, Cloyd A. Book- 
ant, B. J. Moffett, Emmett Cirff Jr., Wes- 
ley P. Dockery. Kenneth A. Hoke, Lloyd 
Campbell. Bob Rhoades, Jerry Aman, Hau- 
ser O. Gilbert Jr., James S. Short Jr.. Choc- 
tis L. Poole, William C. Charles, William 
Dunn III, John Jones, Hilly Goldman, Da- 
vid L. Chroxistkr, Duane Howe, Bill An- 
derson. James Kay Welbors, Peter Col- 
lins. Wally Graham, Bob Kushner. Robert 
I.. Carswell. Lee Lawrence. Tom Burgiss, 
Barry Clark, Bob Lee, Bob Mackenzie, 
James Haskins. Thomas Cordle, David A. 
Parker. Leon V.Talabac, Robert Lee Mor- 
rison. Wade Bowles. Raymond L. Duke Jr., 
Tim E. Jessup, Jimmie Belk, Gary E. Wipen- 
house, Boyce Lynn, Wash M. Smith, Neal 
Kelly 

Chapel Hill. N.C. 

• Pass the catsup. Messrs. Tax and 
Maule will eat all their words except 
Tax’s last: “It is impossible to give too 
much credit to Coach Frank McGuire 
and his crew of Tar Heels” (SI, April 1). 

But our basketball writers did not 
“neglect” North Carolina, e.g., “North 
Carolina . . . should have slight trou- 
ble with N.C. State in the Atlantic 
Coast Conference but with no one else” 
(SI, Dec. 17 i. "North Carolina State, 
North Carolina, Duke, Wake Forest- 
have for years been among the best 
anywhere. Indeed, if they did not 
spend most of the season knocking each 
other off, all four would undoubtedly 
enjoy consistently higher national 
rankings” (SI, Jan. 7) “No team in 
the East seems capable of stopping 
North Carolina . . .” (SI, March 18 i. 
"The Tar Heels are unquestionably the 
most experienced and poised of the 
four teams [in the NCAA champion- 
ship finals). Pressure . . . should hurt 
them the least” (SI, March 25). 

Another prediction? Since we have 
now heard from practically every adult 
citizen of Chapel Hill and environs— 
either singly or in groups— we predict 
that if the Tar Heel spirit is maintained 
at its present level and if Coach Mc- 
Guire can bring along his two prize 
freshmen, York Larese of New York 
City and Lee Shaffer of Pittsburgh, the 
Tar Heels will win another NCAA vic- 
tory despite the loss of Lennie Rosen- 
bluth and Bob Young— if, that is, they 
get through the perennially tough 
ACC and, once again, in the NCAA, 
keep the ball away from Wilt Cham- 
berlain.— ED. 

MOTOR SPORTS: OH, PIONEERS! 

Sirs: 

S ports iLLfSTRATED’s look at Sebring 
(SI, March 25) is the stimulus for me to 
sit down and tell you how very wonderful 
has been your coverage of what used to be 
the sport of a few "nuts.” I am a sports-car 


Look for the Acrilan 
advertisement inside the 
front cover of this magazine 
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VAN HEUSEN 
SPORTS SHIRTS 
OF 100% ACRILAN* 
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Falk's Idaho Dept. Store 
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J. N. Adams Co. 
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The Fair 
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Denver Dry Goods Co. 

Cherry Creek Store 
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J. W. Knapp Co. 
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. LaSalle's 


Union City. N. J. A. Holtausen Co. 

Visalia. Calif. Don McWilliams 

West New York. N. J. Schlesinger's 

Yonkers. N. Y. Gimbels I Westchester) 


Also available in other fine stores 
throughout the country. 

Left: in santl, red (shown), navy, light 
blue, maize, white, about $5.00. 

Right: in brown, charcoal, heather, 
white ami (shown) in black, charcoal, 
heather and white combinations, about 
$5.95. Both in S. M, L, XL. 

Fabric: jersey of 100 r, r Acrilan* by Allen. 
•©Acrylic fi bcr b V Chemstrand. 


VAN HEUSEN 

417 Slh Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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AND BOB COUSY WEAR 
BROOKFIELD SPORT COATS 


Choice of the champions. Brookfield Sport Coats are 
famous for authentic celebrity styling and big-league 

quality. Priced amazingly low because they're tailored 
by Brookfield, the world's largest specialist. 

LOOMED FROM IMPORTED PURE WOOL 


$ 25 


Brookfield 

101 V.tsr 21 Cl ST . NEW YORK 11. N Y. 
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pioneer in the sense that I was the first man 
around here lo drive “one of those silly, 
little foreign cars"; to wit, an MG in 1946. 
Today I have the pleasure of owning a 
larger car arid the even greater pleasure of 
hearing friends, acquaintances and strang- 
ers discuss it with knowledge and a little 
envy. Furthermore, there are now so many 
sporls cars in this place that the station 
parking lot looks like the starting point of 
a road race. I think that Sports Illus- 
trated, with its often beautiful and ex- 
citing and always conscientious reports and 
pictures on sports cars, races and other 
events, can take a large share of the credit 
for bringing sports cars to the verge of a 
major participation sport. There is, of 
course, no finer sense of participation to be 
gotten from anything. I hope to continue 
to see the magazine give much coverage 
to sports cars. 

Dick Kline 

Manhasset, N.Y. 

PALM SPRINGS: HOMETOWN. U.S.A. 

Sirs: 

I have passed many happy days in the 
discreet seclusion of The Smoke Tree Ranch 
(Clothespins and a Code of Culm, March 
18 1 and consequently have my own clothes- 
pin and my own little feeling of having 
experienced life to the full. My code of 
calm, however, has been somewhat dis- 
turbed, and I take the liberty of advising 
you herewith. 

Horace Sutton did a splendid job of 
assessing t he peculiar way of life at Smoke 
Tree, and the entire presentation, story 
and pictures, is distinguished. What you 
have done, however, in the adjoining article 
on the city of l’alm Springs is what has 
disturbed my calm, as it will hundreds of 
other balanced people. Palm Springs has 
all that Horace Sutton says it has, and I 
have seen it all. It is indeed a trap for the 
socially ambitious, the big spenders and the 
Texas oil tycoons who can buy their way 
into the company of Hollywood and New 
York celebrities. On the other hand, Palm 
Springs is many things to many people. 
The large residential population is striving 
lo establish a civic consciousness and a 
normal life. 

They have churches, a school system, a 
public library, a desert museum, a civic 
chorus, a distinguished playhouse, a Jewish 
Community Center and hundreds of hon- 
est people who work for their living and 
support the local economy. 

They do not indulge in sequined feather 
dusters, as do the tourists, but they man- 
age. It has distinguished architects and 
lawyers, physicians and surgeons, and be- 
cause of the God-given climate people can 
there regain their health and well-being 
quite independently of Charlie Farrell, 
"Mousie” Powell and the Racquet Club's 
highly accelerated publicity. 

I have no objection to Horace Sutton 
having his fun. Having seen the desert 
through the focus of Smoke Tree, I can 
understand that life for him will never he 
quite the same again. But as to Palm 
Springs, I have the impression he went 
through the station and heard the calls but 
hadn’t time to get olT the train and actu- 
ally look around. If he had, he may have 
seen a sprawling desert community with 
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the worst growing pains a town ever had, 
and the end is not yet to come as long as 
there are teamsters and gangsters, false 
fronts, suckers, publicists and press agents, 
sewers, home-loving people, subdividers 
and dreams. Let him go back and try again, 
for humanity’s sake. 

Leslie Harris 

Riverside County, Calif. 

• Take away that sequined feather 
duster and you lose Footloose Horace 
Sutton.— ED. 

SPRING FOOTBALL: BALANCED VIEW 

Sirs: 

There is a great deal to be said on both 
sides of spring football (Hotbox, March 
181. Within the Ivy League itself several 
athletic officials have expressed widely 
varying views on the presidents’ rules. 

However, there is more to the matter 
than spring football. Recently several have 
attacked Ivy athletic policy without under- 
standing the basic issues involved. A good 
example of this was the statement last 
October by Washington Redskins Owner 
George P. Marshall in which he accused 
the Ivy League presidents of killing college 
football and suggested that these presidents 
in fired. 

What Mr. Marshall and others have 
failed to see is that the Ivy colleges simply 
aren’t interested in producing athletes of 
professional caliber on a large scale. They 
are more interested in training men who 
will write political history than sports his- 
tory. They have no objection to schools 
who train athletes or emphasize their sports 
programs. But they can’t compete with 
those schools on the collegiate athletic field 
because they spend the major part of their 
time in other areas. They recognize, how- 
ever, that there is a need in the world for 
both athletes and scholars. The Ivy League 
colleges want to produce scholars. Other 
schools want to produce athletes. Why not 
let each go his way? 

The Ivies try — and I believe succeed to 
mix academics and athletics. They have 
found that their academic aims are best 
achieved with a limited athletic program. 
As a varsity letter winner, a sports editor 
and an undergraduate at an Ivy League 
college I believe this balance to be sound. 

John P. Becker 

Providence 

THE HOME RUN 

Sirs: 

When home run records are discussed, 
reference is always made to Ruth's 60 in 
1927 and the possibility of Mantle lor 
some lesser hero I breaking that. Recent 
publicity on the total number of homers 
made each year since 1920 by all players 
in both leagues indicates that Ruth’s 54 
in 1920, or his 59 in 1921 are much greater 
achievements than the 60 in 1927 and can- 
not be compared with any record that 
might be set this year or next. In 1920 the 
total home runs in the combined leagues 
was 631, so when Ruth made 54 he had one 
in every 12 by all major league players. By 
1927 the total had risen above 900, so the 
60 of that year was one in about 15. If 
Mantle had hit 61 in 1956, when total home 
runs were nearly 2,300, he would have made 
one in 38. His ratio would have been less 
than one-third that of Ruth’s 1920 figure. 

George P. Meade 

Gramercy, La. 



Your game 
benefits from the 
lightness , balance 
and comfort of 


Spaldings are first class golf equipment, 
designed and made in the quality tradition of 
the most famous name in sports. They have 
special features suggested and approved by 
famous golf pros. Moderately priced at 
pro shops and shoe stores, and 


always signed inside by 




Tense, Nervous 
Headaches Need 
This Relief 

A survey shows 3 oul of 4 doctors recommend the 
famous ingredients of Anacin to relieve pain. Here's 
why Anacin gives better total effect in pain relief 
than aspirin or any buffered aspirin: 



^^QUALITt 

I’mioHc 

GOLF CLURC 


QUALITY CLUBS at 
POPULAR 
PRICES 


B Sports Goods Depti. 


Ai/* Hunger hurts! 
$1 sends 22 lbs. 
*51/ to a family overseas 
CARE Food Crusade 
^ New York 1 6 



longer when sharpened this modern, 
professional way. LECTRO-HONE'Squality 
oilstone, geared for ideal speed, never 
draws tempered steel or leaves a rough 
"saw" edge like old fashioned sharpeners. 
Smart modern styling. Priced at 19.95. 
Buffing attachment available for polish- 
ing finest silver, etc., at small extra cost. 
ORDER BY MAIL under money back warranty. 

WARREN SALES COMPANY 

Cranford 11, N. J. 

Manufactured by L F. Britten & Co., Cranfoid, N. J. 
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CECIL CALVERT SMITH 


Twenty-four years ago this onetime cowboy took a fellow 
Texan and a couple of Californians to the first East-West 
polo match and beat Tommy Hitchcock, the Guest broth- 
ers and Mike Phipps. “Polo,” Will Rogers gloated, “has 
gone right out of the drawing room and into the bunk- 
house.” More importantly, polo took Smith, today in his 
20th year as 10-goal player, out of a Llano County bunk- 


house and onto playing fields all over the country, to the re- 
juvenating benefit of a game whose future never looked 
brighter. One case in point is polo’s new look : the score or so 
of low-handicap clubs that flourish around communal sta- 
bles throughout the U.S. Another: Florida’s classic high- 
goal matches, sparked over the past seasons by Smith, 
who, as an admirer once said, put the home run into polo. 
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To Bill Holman 

From Gerry Becker, Chicago 

Without having personal aide to keep the score it is 
impossible to give you a count of people who have brought up 
Hogan series. Comments are too frequent, and all are favor- 
able. On day after first article came out we had a client 
and agency meeting with five men, and everyone of them had 
already read the story. On March 11 we had a long distance 
phone call from president of largest agency in Twin Cities 
asking if he could get blow-ups similar to those used in 
sporting goods promotion. As non-golfers I find myself 
contemplating destruction of tennis racket and year of 
strict training in preparation for 1958 seniors. 

To Bill Holman 

From Cecil London, San Francisco 

Insofar as local reaction is concerned the Hogan series is 
undoubtedly the most talked about feature which has yet 
appeared in Sports Illustrated. 

Example one: The other evening at a cocktail party I 
noticed a male across the room demonstrating to a mixed 
group the proper golfing stance. I was interested enough 
to wander over to find that he was basing his instruction 
on Mr. Hogan's article. I was also interested to discover 
that among the six people serving as his audience four had 
read the same article. 

Example two : Saturday at the club I was approached by 
three people who wanted to know if I could get copies of 
the March 18 issue which they had been unable to find on 
a newsstand. Our club pro told me that darned near every 
club member he had seen for the past week had mentioned 
the Hogan series to him. He also ventured the opinion that 
this was by far the finest instruction series he had ever 
seen. 

Example three : Just this morning I have had three calls 
from agency people who have inquired about getting copies 
of the current issue. In two instances apparently someone 
had walked off with the reception room copy. Generally it 
has been an item of conversation on calls as well as 
socially since the first article appeared. 
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To Bill Holman 


From Harry Blynn, Philadelphia 
Regarding the Hogan articles .... 

I personally have had any number of people mention them 
to me. 

Thursday I was in Wilmington and did not have my advance 
copy with me. (Nancy had lifted it from my briefcase the 
night before and did not put it back.) At 11:00 o'clock I 
checked the newsstands at both the Nemours Building and the 
DuPont Hotel. They had not received their new issues as 
yet, but said they would get them in at noon. Right after 
lunch — about 2:00 P.M. — 1 went out to both newsstands 
to find that they had already sold out. 

In addition, one ad man told me that he had given away his 
issue to one of his secretaries who could not find one to 
buy in Wilmington. She had reserved the upcoming four 
issues at the local newsstand to be sure to get same. 

From Mai Scott, of LIFE, I have received the following 
comments .... 

After a round of golf on Saturday at which all members of 
his foursome tried the Hogan grip and chattered consistently 
about it, he asked all the people who came in the locker 
room while he was there during the next hour, and found that 
every single one of them had tried out the Hogan grip that 
day. Many of these had inconclusive results, but one of the 
good golfers, who hadn't been able to break 80 all last 
Fall, came in with a 77 last Saturday and is crazy about it. 

On Sunday, he went through the same procedure, but found a 
former president of a group and another oldster who hadn't 
seen it. The rest of the people all had and were using it. 

This noon, a banker told him that he had house guests over 
the weekend, and that the Hogan articles, both grip and 
stance, were discussed endlessly with livingroom demon- 
strations. 

Mai's partner commented that although golf might be second 
to fishing as a participating sport, it will be way ahead of 
participation by top business executives. His comment was 
"no matter what SI paid Hogan, it should be worthwhile in 
causing Si's articles to be a terrific source of conver- 
sation among business executives." 



The picture 


new sun-weight Pendletons! 

Only Pendleton could make this wonderful new 
team! Light-nn-vour-shouldcrs Sir Pendleton 
wool shirt in discreet but masculine patterns 
. . . and Pendleton slacks in crisp, sun-weight 
worsted. Here is unquestioned comfort 
even when the temperature soars. Include 
Pendleton sun-weight sportswear in your 
vacation plans right now. Sir Pendleton 
shirt. 17.50. Panel Argyle hose. 3.50. 
Coordinated Pendleton sun-weight slacks. 


Only nature can produce the living fiber . . . WOOL 

For additional mlormotion write Dept. US • Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland 4, Oregon 



Scotch with the flavour-guard cap 


* SCOTCH of the choice character of 
Old Smuggler well deserves extra 
precautions to protect its purity of 
flavour. A unique feature of the Old 
Smuggler bottle is that it has a 
“flavour-guard” cap which fits snugly 
over the top of the neck to a depth 
of about three-fourths of an inch — 
thus assuring contact only with clean 
glass when the whisky is poured. 

Old Smuggler is the Scotch with 


a history — carrying on quality tra- 
ditions that date back to 1835 — and 
developed with patience and scruple. 

Old Smuggler is justly famous for 
its great softness and delicacy of 
flavour — which is why more and 
more men say when drinks are 
poured, “Careful, don’t waste a drop 
— that's Old Smuggler.” A Scotch 
with such a reputation is worth 
asking for by name. 


Distilled, Blended and Bottled in Scotland 
Imported by 

W. A.TAYlOR & COMPANY, N.Y..N.Y. 
Sole Distributors for the U. S. A. 
BIENDED SCOTCH WHISKY . 86 PROOF 



SCOTCH with a History 



